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ABSTRACT 

Five million people in the United States are under 
the supervi s ion of the criminal justice system, 1.5 million in 
prisons or jails, the rest on probation or parole, and the inmate 
population continues to grow. Taxpayers spend billions of dollars 
each year on prisons and jails, yet the solution to crime problems 
remains elusive. To assist in understanding the complexities of the 
criminal justice issue, this booklet contains the following chapters: 
(1) "The Prison Boom" describing the magnitude and consequences of 
prison population growth; (2) "The Cost of Incarceration" analyzing 
costs of prison construction and operation; (3) "Who Goes to Prison" 
describing America's incarcerated population; (A) "Why Inmate 
Populations Are Up" analyzing factors that have caused the prison 
population to rise so steadily; (5) "Drugs, Crime, and Imprisonment" 
providing an overview of the U.S. drug problem and impact of 
anti^drug policies on law enforcement, the courts and prisons; (6) "A 
Continuum of Sanctions" illustrating the range of sanctions available 
to punish, supervise, and treat offenders; (7) "What the Public 
Thinks" reporting the findings of research that examines society's 
view on sentencing policies; and (8) "Resources" providing a list of 
experts who can give further information on criminal justice issues. 
Contains a total of 205 references. (JBJ) 
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INTRODUCTION 



America’s first prison was built by the Quakers at the end of the Eighteenth 
Century. They viewed incarceration of lawbreakers as a humane alternative to 
the two options used at the time— corporal and capital punishment. Through 
work, Bible study and penitence, offenders in prison would be rehabilitated and 
returned to society. 

Now, 200 years later, 5 million people in the United States are under the super- 
vision of the criminal justice system, 1.5 million in prisons or jails, the rest on 
probation or parole.' If it continues to increase, this number will soon rival the 
f) million enrolled in the nation’s higher education system. Billions of taxpayers’ 
dollars are spent each year to support the burgeoning corrections industry, and 
yet crime and the uncertainty of what to do with those who commit crime, 
remains. The problem is vexing and persistent. 

Government leaders, eager to display toughness and determination before an 
increasingly apprehensive voting public, have led an unprecedented binge in 
prison construction. While prison is a necessary component of a well-balanced 
criminal justice system, this emerging prison-industrial complex demands a 
growing proportion of tax revenues at all governmental levels, forcing states and 
localities to make tradeoffs between prisons and education or other services. 
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A cross the country', prisoners 
are filling local, stale and 
federal facilities in record 
numbers. Every* week. I .(302 
new prison beds are needed, creating a 
demand for more and more prisons to be 
built. ^ On any given day in 1994. some 
1.5 million men and women were 
behind bars in federal, state and county 
prisons and jails ibroughoul the United 
States. The combined local, stale and 
federal budgets to secure the couniry'*s 
inmate population was $24,9 billion in 
1990^ and reportedly reached $31.2 bil- 
lion by 1992.' 

Some policymakers cite increased 
incarceration as the reason why homi- 
cide rates and some other crimes have 
declined in several U.S. cities in recent 
years. But criminal justice experts 
t'onicnd that the cause is not so clear. 
Incarcerating offenders keeps them from 
committing more crimes while behind 
bars, but changes in policing, drug use 
and demographics may have an even 
larger impact on overall crime rales. 



For ail the spending on incarcera- 
tion. the public at^d political leadership 
have found the solution to crime elusive. 
And a compelling fact remains: each 
scar, an estimated 400. ()()() individuals 
are discharged from slate and federal 
prisons and return to the community.'’ 
Some successfully manage the transi- 
tion back into si>ciety. but many do not. 
and the criminal justice system does 
little to prepare offenders to make the 
adjustment. The rehabilitation sought 
by the (Quakers has been largely cast 
aside for what some say arc more real- 
istic goals today— incapacitation, retri- 
bution and deterrence. 

To assist in understanding the 
( omplexities of the criminal justice issue, 
this booklet takes a detailed look at the 
who. what. when, where, w hy and how* 
of crime and punishment in .America. It 
aims to provide clear factual informa- 
tion and resources that can assist poli- 
cymakers, stakeholders, members of the 
media and others interested in a safe, fair 
and affordable criminal justice system. 
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PRISON BOOM 



MYTH 

Locking up more offenders for longer periods of time will significantly 

reduce the crime rate. 

FACT 

In recent years, the U.S. criminal justice system has responded to the public's fear of 
crime by locking up more offenders for longer periods of time. This practice has not 
been correlated with a significant reduction in crime rates. In fact, states that incar- 
cerate the most offenders continue to have the highest crime rates and those that lock 
up the fewest have the lowest crime rates. Obviously, offenders who are in prison can- 
not commit more crimes while incarcerated. Longer and more certain prison sentences, 
however, have not proven to be a successful deterrent to crime. In Delaware, for exam- 
ple, mandatory minimum sentences for drug offenses were instituted in 1989, and to 
date, despite a 45 percent increase in felony drug offenders behind bars, no reduction 
in illicit drug activity in that state has been realized.' Given current fiscal realities and 
the costs associated with maintaining large inmate populations, this “lock-’em-up- 
longer” strategy, when employed indiscriniinantly with offenders regardless of their 
crimes or threat to public safety, is an extraordinarily expensive one upon which to 
base correctional and sentencing policy. 
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LINITEO STATES FEDERAI. AND STATE 
PRISON POPULATION, 1950-1994 




30 40 50 60 70 80 94 

Note; Figures do not account for persons in county jails, 
which, in 1994, totaled nearly one-half million. 

Source; Bureau of Justice Statistics 



P olitiral (iciiuiiuis tor i((ii( k ami 
riulurinjj; fixes to erinie lia\ e 
fueled exponential ^n»\vtli in 
iiieareeration rates in tlie 
I’nited States, 'fhe federal and stale 
prison population, wliieli stooil at 
1.4:1 in look almost live 

deeades to doulile: hy it reaelied 

.129.82 1 /riien tlie population almost 
tripled to SS.'l. (>.')() iiy 1992. liy liie end 
of tf)9 I. 1 .().').1.7.iS men and women were 
ineareeraled in stale and federal prisons, 
and almost .^lOO.OOO were in i ounty j.iils. 
,\nd the numhers nnilinue to rise. 

Manx of those eiilei 'n^ the sxstem 
in the last deeade wi re new lai es i an^hl 
in a majot. lon^-term i rac kiiown on 
drills. ( )theis. hoxu ver. were the t*nnil • 
iar fares of repeal offenders or jiarole 
violators serving leiiv,thy senleni es olien 
imposed hx iin reasinu,lx lon^h U'u,isl.i- 
lixe mandates. 



d’he r.S. ranks amon^ the lop three 
industriaii/ed nations tor ineareeratin^ 
its eitizens. 'f!ie Seiitenein^ ProjeiT. a 
\Vasliiini;lo!!-i):‘Mil poliex institute, 
reported that the I'.S. had .519 men and 
xvomen behind bars in lf)f).'l tor exerv 
I ()().()()() residents, up 22 pereeni from 
lf)Sf). ,\i the same time. Russia bail ,^)5S 
prisoners jier 100, ()()(). and South 
,\ti iea (xvliile still under apariheit!) h.id 
.IfiS per I ()().()()() residents. In eompai - 
ison: IN)land!iad I fiO iiu areerated indi* 
X iduals per 100. OOO residents: ( '.anada. 

1 Ifi; Mexii o. 97: Kn^land and Wales. 
9.1: '‘raine. Si: (iermany. SO: and 
Japan. lf>. ' 

More otlenders entei i mi jirisi ms eai h 
week than existing i ells i an hold. In 
19!) I.the im lease in inmates ( re.iled die 
need lor l.fi02 new prison beds milion 
wide eaeh week. OsTK iowded iiiismis 
and jtiils Imnc beeome the not in in mam 



jurisdielions: in 1992. one out of every 
four jails in the Umled Stales xxas under 
eourl order to reduce eroxxclinj!;.' 

.\l the bejriniiin^of 199r>..‘19 slates, 
the District of(a)lumbia. the l.'.S. N’ir^iii 
Islands and Puerto Rico were under 
eourl orders to correct overcrowding 
and/or uneonsticutional conditions. 
California prisons, for example, housed 

120.000 inmates in 1994 in facilities 
ilesiji;neil for (Ki.OOO: furthermore, liie 
stale's nexv •■ibree-sirikes-ami-you're- 
oul ’’ law is expedeil to swell the ranks 
to 21 1.000 by 1999.' 

I'lie federal prison system xvas 2.5 
percent over its raietl l apaciiy in 1 9f)4. ‘ 
and tile Depurimenl ot justice projects 
that the federal inmate population, 
which junipcii trom 24.000 in lf)S0 to 

95. 000 in 1994. will reach I.'IO.OOO 
by the year 2000. 

In many prisons ihrouj^houl the coun- 
try. inmates are douhle-hunked in small 
cells liesi^neii tor one or forced to sleep 
on mattresses in unhealed prison »;yms. 
dav rooms. Iiallxvays or basements. ( )lliers 
sleep in makeshift trailers, tents or 
converted ferries. Space that had once 
been devoted to xvork. study and recre- 
ational programs is lieini^j; turned into 
dormitories. 

( )vercroxvilin^ also contributes to 
the spread of disease, iticludiii^ tuber- 
c'ulosis. a particular coiuern v.ivvii its 
multiple druj;-rcsistam strains. 




HANDLING 

GROWTH 

Most stales have dealt xviili the im leasing 
niimhcr of inmates by building more pris- 
ons or siretcbiu^ ibe c apac ity of existing 
tat ilitics. ‘I'lic ( ‘riiniiial Jnstitr liistilule. 
a research or^.mi/.ilion that publishes the 
( '(>rn < tK>fts reported that as ot 

January 19!) I. tcdcial ami stale ^oxeiii 
IIU Mis \u If in thf plot ess ot t tmstrnt tiiij,:. 
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7S new pri^ions and expandin^r an addi- 
tional 78 prisons, altogether adding 
S(). 1 1 7 new beds at a cost of $ 1 .8 biliiotn 
At the same time, an additional 1 i r).()f>2 
!)eds were in the planning stages l)v fetl- 
eral and state jurisdictions.'* 

States also have tried to avoid law- 
suits and manage growing inmate 
populations with other strategies. 
Some, for example. Iiave instituted 
early release programs or keep state 
jirisoners in city and county jails. 
Others have developed a variety of non- 
incarcerati\e alternatives to supervise, 
control and punish nonviolent offend- 
ers in the community. 




EARLY 

RELEASE 

riie j)romise of early release has been 
used both as an inducement to encour- 
age better behavior among inmates and 
as a relief \alve to lighten pressure when 
the inmate po))ulation grows too (piickly. 
“(iood time“ exemplifies a iVctjuently 
used approach that reduces prison terms 
in return forgootl behavior and success- 
ful particijiation in work, school or coun- 
seling programs. 'I'he other use of eai ly 
release, however, is designed sim|)ly to 
free up prison space a strategy tliat. if 
not carefully tlevisetl. could risk dis- 
charging violent ollemlers who many feel 
should still be incarcerated. Kaiiy release 
has been considered nei essaiy in some 
slates when policies to imprison low -le\ el 
onenders under inandatoi\ sentnu es 
have led to severe overi row ding. In a 
small niimhet ofliigh )>roi)le situations, 
however, the gamhh’ has hac klired w lien 
olfenders who were released earl\ ( om- 
niilted new crimes, prove iking public onl- 
i t ies for legislativi' safeguards. 

Keernt ( ongiession.il mili.iti\es nni 
at pressuring states to keep olfemh ^s 
behind bars for at least pen i iil d 



their maxitnum setitences. .States that 
fail to comply w ith these federal restric- 
tions are ineligible for certain fuiuls for 
prison construction.' ‘ 




JAIL 

BACKUPS 

States w ith overcrowiled prisons often 
force offenders w itli prison sentences to 
remain in local jails, w hicli in most states 
are designed to hold offenders awaiting 
trial and misilemcanants serving sen- 
tences ofa year oi less. In most jurisilic- 
tions. jails, intended to i>e short-term 
detention facilities, lack anv s|)ecial |)ro- 
grams or recreational space and func tion 
simply as holding pens. 

(’.urrenlly 2 1 stales house prisoners 
in local jails because there is no room 
left in stale prisons. During IflfJI. 
approximately r)().00() inmates, about 
r> percent of all stale prisoners, were 
held in hu al jails or other facilities due 
to o\ ercrowding. " In some instances, 
the expenses were also shifted from slate 
to local governments. 

*[’he crowding of the nation s pris- 
ons has a trickle-down effect. When 
state prison inmates take up too unu h 
room in local jails, sheriffs and police 
chiefs may run out of space for new 
arrestees. In Springfield. Massachu- 
setts. for example. Sheriff Michael 
.\she (hc'ideci that his jail built to 
house 27ff people but holding 150 in 
1 fISf) was too crowded. ( it ing immi- 
nent danger of hreai h of peace. .\she 
fon ii)ly seized a National (hi an! 
armory to house the owrilow. 

( '.rowding in jails creates the- same 
p! essure-cookcr effeu t it docs in pris- 
ons, ( )l1icials w orrv that inmate rioting 
w ill he more likely to o( ( iir .nid liatdc r 
to ( ontrol. posing tlireats not otd\ to 
the inmates hut to ( on c( tional ollii a t s 
.iit'l othei prison st.iff 
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OVERCROWDING 
IN STATE AND 
FEDERAL PRISONS 



n State 
ii Fedpfai 



(pel cent ot capacit/; 






1985 1990 1994 



* There are three measures of 
capacity: rated, operational and 
design. Rated capacity is the num* 
ber of beds assigned to institutions 
by rating officials; operational capa' 
city is the number of inmates that 
a facility's staff, programs, and 
services can accommodate; and 
design capacity is the number of 
inmates that planners intended for 
the facility. State overcrowding in 
the above chart is based on the 
lowest capacity of the three capac- 
ities reported. Federal overcrowd' 
mg IS base J on rated capacity. 

Note: Rated capacity of federal 
prisons increased by approximately 
31.500 beds between 1990 and 
1994 Federal overcrowding does 
not include numbers of federal pris- 
oners being held in state and local 
prisons or jails. State overcrowding 
doer, not include inmates held in 
local jails 

Source Bureau ('I Justice Statistics 
and Fedf^ral Bun-au of Prisons 






PAROLE AND 

PROBATION 

EXPANSION 

Parole and probation caseloads are also 
expanding rapidly. In 1980. 1.1 million 
adults were sen ing probation sentences, 
and 220,000 were on parole. By 199.3, 
probation populations had grown by 1.54 
percent to more than 2.8 million adults, 
while parole populations increasetl 205 
percent to 07 1 .000. '' 

According to the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, probation autliorities were 
responsible for 58 percent of the people 
under some form of correctional super- 
vision nationwide in 1993. Parole 
authorities were res|)onsible for 14 
percent of the offender po|)ulation; pris- 
ons j id jails, 28 percent. ' 

Although effective probation and 
parole programs require less financial 
support than prison, as }>robation and 
parole populations climb, resources to 
supervise these offenders are increas- 
ingly stretched. Probation and parole 
agencies receive little more than 10 
percent of state and local government 
correctional expenditures, even though 



their otticers supervise more than two- 
thirds of all convicted offenders. Proba- 
tion and parole budgets are declining 
relative to other components of the 
criminal justice system.'" 

The average probation/parole offi- 
cer's caseload, according to the Cornr- 
fions Yearbook, w'ds I IS in January 
1994.“' In Los Angeles County, which 
has the largest probation department in 
the country, the current figure is consid- 
erably higher. Three-tjuarters of adult 
probationers are under the superv ision 
of two-member teams that handle 2,000 
offenders eacli.* ' 




A RANGE OF 
PIMSIIMENTS 

manage their growing offender popu- 
lations. state and local officials have been 
expanding the range of criminal sanctions 
that go beyond the traditional sentences of 
incarceration or probation. Intermediate 
punislunenLs.also referretl to as alternative 
sanctions (»r community corrections 
because they are atlministered outside 
prisoti walls and generally in the offender s 
community, provide judges with an 



expanded menu of sentencing options. 

Intermediate punishment programs 
are sometimes administered by proba- 
tion departments, but often are run by 
nonprofit organizations and communi- 
ty service agencies. The punishments 
are more severe than traditional proba- 
tion but less restrictive and less costly 
than imprisonment. I’hey frequently 
require participation in drug or alcohol 
treatment as well as restitution and 
community service. 

Intermediate punishments usually 
arc employed with offentlers considered 
low-risk or nonviolent. Currently, they 
arc used to manage a relatively small 
nmnher of the nation's offender popu- 
lation and have not yet had a significant 
impact on prison growth. Bet they are 
hecoming more prevalent. 

About lialf the states have adopted 
legislation authorizing community 
corrections programs, and many more 
have createtl a variety of intermediate 
punishments without establishing the 
framework of a community corrections 
act. .At present, however, tliere is no 
systematic way of counting the number 
of cases in wliicli such jiunishments 
are used. 
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THE GOST OF 
INCARCERATION 



MYTH 

The high cost of incarceration is a result of amenities provided to inmates such 
as cable television, law libraries and weight-lifting equipment. Some politicians 
claim that eliminating these “country club” add-ons will make prison costs 

more reasonable. 

FACT 

Actually, four out of every five dollars of prison operating costs go for employee 
salaries and facility maintenance.' On top of that, debt service to finance prison 
construction triples the original cost of building prison beds. A maximum secu- 
rity bed in New York State, for example, costs about $100,000 to build, but financ- 
ing costs add another $200,000.^ Finally, costs have grown substantially due to the 
health care needs of an increasingly aging and AIDS-afllicted inm.ite population. 
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THE COSTS OF 
CORRECTIONS 



(m billions of dollais) 




I 71 75 ^'9 85 90 

Note: Spending includes outlays for 
prison construction, maintenance, 
operation and related costs, including 
those for probation and parole. | 

Source: Bureau of Justice Statistics | 

I II tlic ttinstiiiitly cl* cmii- 

oiiiy oftlic I 'nital Stales, t rim iiuil 
Justin* is a growth industry. An 
emcr^iu^ “corm tioiis-iiulustrial 
complex" thrives on the billions of dollars 
flowing from public treasuries to private 
contractors spceiali/iny; in desi^nin^. 
constnu'tin^ and etpiippin^ ]n isons. 
in economically ilepressed areas, local 
legislators lobby to ^et job-prmbu in^ 
mrret tional tac ilities bu aleil in tbeii dis- 
trii Is and in a Icnv coinnuiuitics. prisons 
have even been built on spei idation. 
!m reasin^ly. stale and lo< al ^o\ emniciits 
an loiitrat tini; with private lomjianies to 
budd and or operate prisons and jails. 

Nationw itU . spending, on coi rec • 
lions has been escalating, at tionbb 
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di^it rates, rising from $2.d l)illion in 
l^)71 to $24.9 billion in the latest 
year for which Department of justice 
statistics are available.' I'luse figures 
represeiit construction, operations, 
maintenance and related costs, accord- 
ing to tlic Bureau ofjustice Statistics, 
f \S‘.I loduy rej)orted that l)v 1992 the 
total cost reached $9 1 .2 billion, inchid- 
in^ $2.4 ))iilion in federal spending. 
$18.4 ))illion from tiie states and $ 1 0.4 
billion from loc al jurisdictions.' 

,\ maximum security bed costs an 
a\eraj*;e ot $80.01)0 to build. Debt 
service to tniauc e construction comes 
close to tripling the original iiuesl- 
ment.'Aiui on to{) of all that are tiie 
on^oin^ o{>erational costs tor inmate 
food, c lothii;^ .Mui health care, but more 
si^infu antly for I'orrcclions personnel, 
maintenance, utilities and msuranc'e 
w hu h total, on av erage. $ I f).r)00 a year 
[)er bed. 

Nationally. ci*rrections sj lending has 
cc lij)sed Medicaid as the fastest ^io\\- 
in^ item in state budgets. lu fiscal year 
If)9.^>. stale ^overnmeiits projec led an 
8 percent increase nalionwiclr in eoirer- 
tions spending, cvhile Medic aid \c as 
^roWin^ at 4.9 percent. In contrast, 
spending on higher ediuatton uas 
projected to increase 4..) percent and 
Aid to Families with Dejiendenl Chil- 
dren w as estimated to ^row 2. 1 perc ent.' 
For the first lime ever, in its 1 f)!H) budge t 
the state of ( ialifoi'iii.i jilanned to sjietul 
more on correc lions than on its widely 
ac'c laimc'cl system of higher cciiu afioii. 




CONSTIU CTION 
COSTS 

State and local u.o\emmc iits hast u ie d to 
kec’j) [)ac e w ill; the demand toi new ( ells 
Iw euil larking on hu^c c onstmctioii pm- 
^rauis. Foi c'\«implc: 

• In fisc al \ cat 1 state ♦uid Icdn al 
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governments allocated $5. 1 billion for the 
ccmsl ruction of new prison space.'" 
Additionally, federal legislation enacted 
in 1994 earmarked $7.f) billion to aid 
jirison construction. " 

• Tile c‘osi of construction willioul 
financing cliarges averages $28,194 per 
minimum security bed. $.58,509 per 
medium security lied and $80,004 per 
maximum security bed.'" 




HIDDEN 

CONSTRUCTION 

COSTS 

FinanciMgand delil servicing costs boost 
the jiric e tag on prisons. Because liiese 
costs are seldom factored into construc- 
tion budgets, the total cost is higher than 
most people rcali/e. Jnst as borne owners 
jiay two or tluet times the purchase price 
before [laying off home mortgages, slates 
dll the same thing when they finance |>ris- 
oMs by issuing long-term boiicis. 

• ( '.alifornia voters a [ip roved five genei al 
nbligtition bonds for [irison constme tiou 
between lf)S2aud 1 9f)0. aumunliiig to 
$2.4 billion. With interest, the total cost 
to taxpavers will he $4.1 billi<»n. or 
$1.40. 57 fill' each of the state's .41.1 mil- 
lion residents. In addition, the state leg- 
islature approved the sale nfS2.f) billion 
ill lease rc\cime IhuuIs for prison con- 
strue lion. whieli will t<ital S.5.(i billion 
w ith interest. ' 

• In New ^ork State. ,4.4.458 piison 
beds ha\e been tonstmctccl since lf)84. 
linaiu ed by bonds. When interest rales 
are fac tored in. the total < osi to taxpau i s 
foi c onstme lion c osis alone o\er the next 
41) N ears w ill a\ erage $ 1 SO.OOO pc i he cl. 
or almost Sfi liillion. act oidiiig t«* the 
< !c ( lional .\sstu ialion i*l New \drk. 

• The < osi oflmilding one* nuxinmin 
se t iiiitN bed in New ^'o^k Stale is abiujl 
S 1 DO, 1)00. but w itii fiiiaiu ing c barges, (he 
I osi I isc’s to about $.400,01 '. 
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OPERATING 

COSTS 

III October 1990. the entire criminal jus- 
tice system employed 1.7 million pmple 
nationwide including law entdreement 



them. One opened in 1995, but the 
other remained vacant at a cost of 
$200,000 a year for maintenance and 
security to keep people out.‘'‘ 

P'.ach new prison represents a com- 
mitment l)v government to support 
operatiii)' and maintenance expenses 



^ Crowded conditions have made pris* 
ons and jails a major breeding ground for 
drug-resistant tuberculosis. In 1991, New 
York City was required by federal court 
order to build S4 communicable disease 
cells at a cost of $4r)0.()0() each for ofl'eml- 
ers witJi tuberculosis.^’ California reported 



and court personnel; .5.5.5 .8 Id were work- 


for many years. The Oiminal justice 


in 1 994 tJiat 25 percetit of its inmates w*ere 1 


ing in corrections (including prol>ation 


Institute reported that operational costs 


tul)ercul()sis carriers.*' * 


and parole) with a total monthly payroll 


for state and federal prisons totaled 


Recent legislation such as **three- 


of almost $l.d billion. The Bureau of 


$19.5 billion in 1994 alone. *•' 


strikes'' hills, coupled with other manda- 


justice Statistics reported that from 1 984 


George Camp of the Criminal justice 


tor>’ sentencing laws, produces a growing 


■ 
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V 
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to 1990 tilt* number of corrections per- 
sonnel increased by (if). 7 percent. ' 

Kin|>loyee salaries and imuntcnancc 
absorb about <S0 percent of ail prison 
operating ex|)enses.’' ( )tbcr costs, sut b 
as utilities, insurance and inmate health 
care j)ush ojierating expenses higher. 
In fiscal year lf)92. slates spent approx- 
imately Slfl.oOO a year per inmate t(> 
run state |>risons. ' 

Operating costs for torreclions 
systems are grow ing beyond the reach 
of tnany state budgets, (ionnectit ut. 
Florida. Maine Illinois and Michigan 
were unable too|)CM new ly built raclli- 
tics bee ause they could not afford to pay 
operating t osls. acc ording to results of 
a I f)f)2 snr\ ey jiublisbcd in the (ivrn i • 
fidium, ' Five otbei slates 
had to delay openings oi wen using less 
than half of'a\aiIabIe sjiau' in new piisoiis. 

In 1 991. South ( latolina i <»niplc tc'd 
( oust nut ion of two prisons of 1 . 1 Ul 
)u ds e.M h but had no funds to opei«it( 



Institute has calculated that, as a gener- 
al rule. '* For every million [that states] 
s)>end on building prisons, they w ill need 
as much over three vears to run them.“ 




HIDDEN 

OPERATING COSTS 

Many prison exjienses are |)aid for by 
state ageiK ies other than the corrections 
department. FAiucation and mental health 
agenc ies. for example, provide servic es 
that are important in the treatment of 
otTenclers. yet |)nsh np the real c osts of 
prison openitions. 

i lie cost of health care is also rising 
l)c‘c ause of the grow th in the numher of 
nldc'i inmates and prisoners w ith .\I1)S 
and tnhcrcnlosis. 

• Fhe iiic idenc e of AIDS among (nis«ni- 
c IS is 20 times higher than the iiiilional a\ ei - 
age. In .New \'ork. ahont I 1 percent of 
the inmate s we re I ll\’ positi\e in I99J. ' 



number of elderly inmates, a group that 
needs increasing meclieui attention. In 
lf)f)2. state prisons held .5.()0(i inmates 
over the age of .^4 and 5.‘32 inmates over 
age 7.^). ' 

• 'Fhe annual estimated cost of housing 
an inmate over the age of (iO is $()9.000. 
over three times the norm, clue in large 
|>art to higher health care costs associated 
w ith older inmates. ' 




OTHER 

INDIRECT COSTS 

Hnilciing and operatitig |)iisons means 
diverting funds that could otherwise he 
allocated to prevention of crime, intermc- 
(liiitc punishments or other societal nerds 
sne li as health i arc. job training, educ ation 
.md needed capital improvements on 
Kuds. bridges and water systems, 
be tween lf)S7 and 1 9f)'l. state spending 
inc leases for c oi rec lions oulpaeecl highe? 
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education by 41 percent nationwide.^'* 
Furthermore, incarceration may 
leave families without wage earners and 
caretakers, reducing tax revenues and 
placing additional demands on public 
support systems. (Children whose moth- 



number of inmates in privately run pris- 
ons was growing at four times tlie rate of 
the general prison population.*^ 

The Corrections Corporation of 
America (CCA), a private contractor 
based in Nashville, began contracting 



oning tliat offender would prevent $ 1 ,500 
in criminal damages. If people hired 
neighborhood watchmen to prevent 
lawnmower theft, those costs would be 
factored into the equation, as would the 
cost of police, courts and prosecutors. 




■ Hi , 



, t \ ! i jH > ; •. t I 1 > i H. ( ! ! » i ( n i r; 



ers are incarcerated are >ften placed in 
foster care at an additional expense to 
taxpayers: and men w'lu) are in prison 
cannot pay child support. 




PRIVATE 

PRISONS 

The sustained growth in incarceration 
levels has led to the growth of private cor- 
porations that operate prisons and jails. 
Private operators contend tliey can run 
prisons more efficiently and at less cost 
than public agencies. 

Hie impetus for these developments 
Ih gati in I when the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service contracted w Ith 
private firms to detain illegal ini mi grants.'*' 
By 1994, pr ivately managed prisons w'crc 
operating in 1 '1 states; .Hi states permit- 
ted them." Inmates in these prisons repre- 
sented just 2 percent of the total inmate 
population nationalU.altliongh tlie Wall 
Stmt Jon nt (I I rv\nni{:i\ in that the 



w ith state and local governments to oper- 
ate prison and jail systems in the mid- 
1980s. “Now; CCA is the largest private 
prison contractor, operating 27 facili- 
ties in the U.S. with 15,000 inmate.s.“ 




COSTS VERSUS 
BENEFITS 

Some policy analysts argue that incarcer- 
ation is an effective way to reduce crime 
and therefore to reduce the cost of crime 
to victims and society. To support this 
argument, they often rely on reports from 
prison inmates about their ow n c riiniiud 
behavior patterns. 'Fliese reports art used 
to estimate the average number of crimes 
per inmate and the cost to victims; the fig- 
ures are then used to determine tlie cost 
of ( l imes that could be prevented by 
imprisoning more offenders. 

If', the aigumeni goes, the average 
offender stole five lawnmowersa yearand 
each law nmow er w as worth $500. impris- 



When the cost of avoided criminal 
activity is higher than the cost of a 
prison bed. society reaps a net finan- 
cial benefit by imprisoning an offend- 
er. Recent studies show conflicting 
results on the cost-effectiveness of 
imprisonment. Some experts argue that 
tile substantial cost of crimes commit- 
ted exceeds the costs of prison confine- 
ment; others contend that prison is cost 
effective for serious offenders, but not 
for those who could be well supervised 
in the community without jeopardiz- 
ing pulilic safety, 
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WHO Q0ES TO 
PRISON 



MYTH 

Six percent of America’s criminals commit 70 percent of all violent crimes. Thus, 
we could better control crime if we simply locked up that six percent. 

FACT 

This well-publicized statistic, often used to justify calls for increased incarceration, 
comes from a misinterpretation of two studies focusing on criminal activities of boys 
born in Philadelphia in 1945 and in 1958. Dr. Marvin Wolfgang of the University of 
Pennsylvania found that six percent of all the boys born in Philadelphia in 1945 — 
not just those who had already committed crimes— were responsible for over half of 
the serious crimes committed by the entire group. Of those born in 1958, 7.5 per- 
cent committed 69 percent of the serious crimes. Thus, those who cite this widely 
quoted myth erroneously focus on six percent of criminals— 2 iS if future high-rate 
offenders could be predicted— instead of six percent of all male children born in a 
given year whose future criminal behavior is also not predictable. In addition, this 
study focused on children born in 1945 and 1958. But, by the late 1990s, the wider 
availability of guns to young people, the spread of the drug trade and the recruit- 
ment of young people into that industry, changes in family structure, and other fac- 
tors suggest that crime patterns are likely to be different among today’s youths.' 
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Demographic 
characlerislics oT llu* 
typical prison inmate: 

\(.K 

The median age of state prisoners is 30. 

SK\ 

Men make up 94 percent of the national prison population, but the number of female 
inmates has been expanding rapidly. Between 1980 and 1994, the number of women 
in prison grew by 386 percent, compared to the 214 percent increase in incarcerated 
men,^ Moreover, two- thirds of female state prisoners are motheis of children under the 
age of 18; of those children, only one out of four is taken care of by their father. 



KDl C \TI()N 

It is estimated that 50 to 75 percent of ail state prison inmates are unable to read.^ Only 
one-third of prisoners nationwide have completed high school. By contrast, of the gen- 
eral population, 85 percent of all men ages 20 to 29 have high school diplomas. 

i:\iPL()v\n:\ r 

While roughly 80 percent of all U.S. men of working age are employed full-time, only 
55 percent of state prison inmates were working full-time at the time of their arrest. 

INCOMK 

More than half of an prison and jail inmates had a reported annual income of less than 
$ 1 0,000 prior to their arrest. 

!■ WIIUKS 

Thirty-seven percerU of state prison inmates reported that at least one family member 
had been incarcerated at some time: 7 percent said a parent had served time in jail or 
prison, 31 percent said their brother had been incarcerated and 4 percent said a sister 
had been in prison or jail. 

cKiMiN \L msToin 

The cycle of crime can begin at an early age, and many offenders pass repeatedly through 
the juvenile and adult criminal justice systems. Eighty-one percent of all state prison- 
ers have criminal histories that include previous incarceration or probation. 



incK/K'niMcrr^ 



African-American men go to prison at a far greater rate than any otiier racial group. In 
1 993, while African-Americans comprised 1 2 percent of the U.S. population, they con- 
stituted 44 percent of sentenced inmates in state and federal correctional irrstitutions. 
the largest group behind bars. Whites, wliile 74 percent of the general population, 
accounted for 36 percents state and federal inmates; and Hispanics, who comprise 1 0 
jHircent of the populati(Mi, were 18 percent of tliose behind prison bars, When Hispanic 
African-Americans and non-Hispanic African-Americans are comhinetl tliey constitute 
50 percent of the state and federal prison population. 




RACIAL 

IMPACT 

An estimated 1,471 African-Americans 
per 1 00,000 African-American residents 
were incarcerated in the nation’s prisons 
at the end of 1993, compared to 207 
whites p>cr 100,000 white residents.*^ lliis 
is an incarceration ratio of African- 
Americans to whites of seven to one. 

Numerous socio-economic factors 
contribute to this disparity, as do certain 
criminal justice policies. Jerome £. 
Me Elroy, executive director of the New 
York City Criminal justice Agency, 
observes: “The war on drugs translates 
into greatly expanded arrests, convic- 
tions and punishment of street level 
dealers, especially those trafficking crack 
who tend to operate openly in large 
urban neighborhoods, which makes 
them more likely to be caught in local 
police sweeps. These policy, strategic 
and tactical decisions make inevitable 
the disproportionate impact of the crim- 
inal justice system on poor, urban, 
minority populations.^’ 

The following statistics further illus- 
trate the disproportionate impact 
on African* Americans: 

® Of all felons convicted in 1992, 52 per- 
cent were white, 47 percent were African- 
American and 1 percent was of another 
race, accxirding to the U.S. Bureau ofjusdce 
Statistics.^ (Hispanics are included in both 
African-American and white groups.) 

A 1990 report by The Sentencing 
Project found that on any given day 
in 1989, nearly one in four African- 
American men ages 20 to 29 was under 
the supervision of the criminal justice 
system— in prison or jail or on probation 
or parole." 

^ Studies by the National ("enter on 
Institutions and Alternatives revealed even 
more dramatic numbers in two urban 
areas with large concentrations of African- 
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Americaiis. In 199 1, in Baltimore, 5() per- 
t ent of African-Ainerit an men between 
the ages of 18 and ‘35 were imp*“'soned. 
on probation or parole, awaiting disposi- 
tion on criminal charges or being sought 
on an arrest warrant/' In Washington. 
D.C/. 42 percent of the same group were 
involved witli tlie criminal justice system.' 
^ African-Americans are also itiore likely 
to be victims of violent crime tlian whiles, 
In 1 992, violent crime victimization rates 
for African-American males were 75 per- 
cent higher than those for white males.' 

• The I’.S. Sentencing ('ommission 
reporteil iti 1995 that 88 percent of 
ofTenders sentenced for crack olTenses 
are African-Americans and 4.1 per- 
cent. white.'' Sentences for selling a cer- 
tain amount of crack are eipial in length 
to sentences for selling 100 times that 
amount of powdered cocaine. If crack 
and powdered cocaine were treated sim- 
ilarly. the average sentence for convicted 
crack traffickers would be 47 months, as 
opposed to 141 months.'' 




TYPES OF 
OFFENSES 

.-Vccording to the Bureau of justice 
Statistics, less than one-third of state 
prison admissions in 1992 were for vio- 
lent on'enses." In fact, most maximum 
security prison systems report that less 
than 20 percent of their inmates reijuire 
high-level security. 

'rhe Bureau of justice Statistics' 
National Corrections Reporting Pro- 
gram divides criminal offenses int<» the 
following categories:' 

\ lOhKNT OKKKNSKS 

Crimes involving personal injnr\' and theft 
of property by conf rontational force or 
threat of force: murdcr/tionncgligcnl 
manslaughter, rape, kidnaping, aggravated 
assault and robber)*. ( )flcndcrs who were 
c<»nvicte<l of violent crimes < (unprisctl 



o 




UNITED STATES POPULATION AND 
PRISON POPULATION, BY RACE, 1995 



U.S, Population Prison Population* 




B White, Non-Hispanic M Black. Non-Hispanic Hispanic H Other 



Note: Other includes Asians, Pacific Islanders, American Indians, and Alaska Natives 
^Prison population reflects all sentenced state and federal inmates. 



27. 1 percent of all state prison admis- 
sions in 19fl2.1'he median sentence for 
persons convicted ofhomieide in 1992 
was 24 years, and for rape, nine years." 

PHOPKHT^ OKKKNSKS 

Burglary (breaking and entering), lar- 
ceny (theft) without fort e, motor vehicle 
theft, illegal entry, fraud, vandalism, 
association with stolen property and 
arson. Of ofTenders sentenced to stale 




VIOLENT vs. 
NONVIOLENT CRIME: 

Crimes (.ommilled hy OfTemlers 
.\tlmitled to Stale Prisons in 1992 i 




■ Violent Clime ■ Nonviolent Cnme 

I Source: Bureau of Justice Statistics 
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prison in lf)f)2. .34.1 percent were for 
property offenses. 'The median sentence 
for persons convicted of larceny in 1992 
was three years. 

\m\ {] ABl SK VIOl.ATlONS 
rnlawful possession or trafTicking of 
narcotic drugs. Drug abuse N'iolators 
comprised 2fl.2 percent of state prison 
admissions in 1992. Drug crimes are 
being prosecuted at increasing rates. 
Tile numher of persons incarcerated in 
federal prisons for drug crimes rose from 
9.491 in 19S5 to 4b. 499 in 1994. ' 

PI BU(:-()'M)KB OKKKNSKS 
A set of Offenses against llie rules of gov- 
erning social order: prostitution, other 
sex offenses, hrihery. gambling and car- 
rying or [lossessing weapons. ( Iffcndcis 
('onvu ted of public or<ler infractions 
totaled S, 1 pert’cnl of stale prison admis- 
sions in ifP)2. 

OTIIKB 

( )f offenders sentenct'd to state prison in 
lfHf2. 1 ,5 |H.*rce!it committed otlier crimes: 
juvenile oflcnsts and unspccific<l fclonh’s. 
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DISPOSITION 
OF CASES 

Most felony cases never ti;(j to trial. Only 
7. .5 [)ercetil of all felonies were disposed 
of by trial, accordiiig to a recent study \)( 
state c(uirls. The majority of cases. 57 
percent, were disposed of by plea bar- 
gaining;. in which a defetulant may be 
promised a specific sentence for pleatl- 
ing guilty, usually to a charge less severe 
than the original. For example, in 
exchange for a guilty plea, a prosecutor 
mi gin agree to charge a man arrested for 
robbery (a crime for wliich the average 
prison sentence is six years) with theft ol 
property instead (for which the average 
penalty is two to three years). Of the bal- 
ance of the felony cases, more than hall 
were dismissed, and the rest were dis- 
posed of through some other means, 
including changes of venues and deaths 
of defendants.' ' 

Without plea bargaining, com iction 
rates would probably decline i)ccause 
prosecutors often agree to reduced plea 
agreetnents when their cases arc weak. 



Even more certain is the fact that our 
current court system would breakdown 
without plea bargaining. II every crim- 
inal defendant opted for a jury trial, as 
guaranteed by law in most cases, we 
would not have eno.tgh prosecutors, 
judges, juries or courts to provide those 
trials: and the costs would be exorbi- 
tant. When cordVonted with the dramat- 
ically increased stakes under new 
“three-strikes“ laws. .defendants are 
expected to be less likely to forgo their 
right to trial by jury. 

Idle disposition of cases also is 
affected by whether defendants can 
afford legal counsel. Those who cannot 
are appointed a lawyer or are repre- 
sented by a pul>lic defender, many of 
w’hom carry large caseloads. Some 
private defense attorneys can often 
devote significantly more resourc es to 
each case than public defenders or court 
a})pointed lawyers, a fact that may some- 
times contribute to disparity in the 
disposition ol the cases of poor defen- 
dants compared to wealthier ones. 
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WHY INMATE 
POPULATIONS ARE UP 



MYTH 

Prisons have a revolving door, and inmates are now serving far 
shorter prison terms than before. 

FACT 

Since 1923, the average prison term served by inmates in the U.S. has remained 
constant at about two years. State prisoners are still serving average sentences 
of two years in length. Federal inmates, however, have been serving longer sen- 
tences since the passage of the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984 and the adoption 
of mandatory sentencing laws. The Act introduced truth in sentencing into fed- 
eral courts, which mandates that offenders serve a minimum of 85 percent of 
their sentences. For example, inmates convicted of a violent offense who were 
released from federal prisons in 1992 served average terms of 56 months, com- 
pared to 50 months served by violent offenders released in 1986. Federal drug 
offenders released in 1992 served an average of 33 months, compared to 22 
months served by those released ;n 1986.' 




F or the better part of this 
century, incarceration rates 
remained relatively constant. 
Then a dramatic change 
began in the 1970s, when huge increases 
in inmate populations were recorded 
across the country. Clearly, policy changes 
aimed at taking a bite out of crime— largely 
in response to the public's fear of violence 
and the ‘Svar on drugs”— were what drove 
the influx of new inmates. 

The phrase of the day became ‘Sock 
'em up and throw away the key.” This 
attitude, coupled with large increases in 
spending on law enforcement, manda- 
tory' sentencing laws and more and longer 
sentences, especially for drug ofTenses. 
led to larger prison populations. 

It is extremely difficult to draw a 
connection between increases in incar- 
ceration and fluctuating crime rates. 
Putting offenders behind bars may keep 
them from committing more crimes 
while they are there, but no significant 
overall deterrent effect has yet been 
proven. Furthermore, some experts 
believe that factors such as shifting 
demographics— into and out of the 
crime-prone years— changing patterns 
of drug use and the drug trade, and 
changes in police tactics may have an 
even greater influence on crime rates. 




THE CRIME RATE 
AND PUBLIC EEAR 

Fear of crime, rather than rising crime 
itself, is one factor that has fueled 
the natioius rising incarceration rates. 
Interpretation of crime statistics is com- 
plex. however, and conflicting inferences 
can he drawn from the data. 

(Irime rates are calculated in two 
ways. The National Crime V^ictimiza* 
tion Survey (N(A'S), conducted by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, gatliers 
inf()rmation from a sample of house- 



holds and businesses, asking respon- 
dents whether they have been victims 
of crime over the past year. According 
to this survey, the rate of violent crime- 
rape, robbery and assault (murder and 
manslaughter obviously cannot be self- 
reported)— went down by 3.6 percent 
from 1 980 to 1 992. The rate of prop- 
erty crime against households— burglary 
and larceny— dropped by 33.1 percent 
over the 12-year period. The rate of 
property crime against individuals— 
theft without force or threat of force- 
declined by 28.7 percent.^ 

The second widely used measure 
ofcrime is the Uniform Crime Reports 
(UCR), compiled by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation from crimes 
reported to or by the police. Unlike 
NCVS, UCR makes no distinction 
between crimes against individuals and 
crimes against households. These 
reports indicate that the rate of violent 
crime— including murder/non-negli- 
gent manslaughter, rape, robbery and 
aggravated assault— increased by 27 
percent between 1980 and 1992. ‘ 
Almost all of this increase is in the 
category of aggravated assault, which 
involves serious injury and includes 
all assaults or threats of injury with a 
deadly or dangerous weapon. Many 
criminologists attribute this increase to 
changes in reporting and not necessar- 
ily to highi r levels of crime. 

The rate of property crime— bur- 
glary, theft and auto theft —decreased 
by S.4 percent over the 1980-92 period 
as measured by the UCR.* 

The National Academy of Sciences 
Panel on the Understanding and (]on- 
trol of Violent Behavior concluded that 
greater gun availability leads to an 
itureasc in the percent of murders and 
felonies where guns are used, but does 
not affect general violence levels. In 
1 989. some 1 2.000 people 60 percent 
of all murder victims in the U.S. were 
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killed with Firearms, and another 

70.000 were injured. The risk is espe- 
cially acute for teenagers and young 
adults, particularly minorities. The 
firearm murder rate in 1989 for black 
males ages 15 to 19 was 105.3 per 

100.000 compared to 9.7 per 100,000 
for whites in the same age group.' 

While more murders are being 
committed with firearms, the murder 
rate in the U.S., which ranks very high 
when compared to other industrialized 
nations, has not fluctuated very much at 
all in the past two decades. The murder 
rate in 1993, the last year for which 
national figures are available, was 9.9 
per 100,000 people.This rate is slight- 
ly higher than the rate of 9.4 in 1 973 and 
lower than the 1980 rate of 10.2.*^ 

Neither the NCVS nor the UCR 
focus on crimes such as drug pos- 
session and trafficking. Yet arrests 
involving some aspect of illegal drug 
possession or sales increased by 126 
percent from 1980 to 1992;^ this may 
be largely due to changes in enforce- 
ment priorities, rather than an increase 
in the number of drug crimes. 

Other factors, sucli as demograph- 
ics, also complicate the interpretation 
ofcrime statistics. Criminologistsjames 
Q. Wilson and Richard Herrnstein, 
authors of Crime and Human Nature^ 
argue that “criminal behavior depends 
as much or more on age as any other 
demographic characteristic.” Almost 60 
percent of the people wlio were arrest- 
ed and charged with crimes in 1 993, for 
example, were between the ages of 13 
and 29.^ Because the young are high- 
rate offenders, changes ir tlie propor- 
tion of the population that falls w'ithin 
this age group will have an impact on 
the national crime rate. 

Wilson and Heirnstein explain: 
“Shifts toward a more youthful popu- 
lation. such as during the ‘baby boom* 
years after World War II, would be 
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STATE AND FEDERAL 
PRISON POPULATION, 
1980-1994 



CRIME RATES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1980-1993 
Number of Ineidents per 100,000 People 




Source: Bureau of Justice Statistics 
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expected to produce increasing crime 
rates as tlie babies grew into ado)es> 
fence.” (Current projections indicate 
tlierc will he a 2.5 percent increase in 
the number of teens in the 1 5 to 1 f) age 
range l)V the year 200.5, ' 

A final challenge to understanding 
crime statistics is that crime rates gener- 
ally do not rise or fall steadily. Snap- 
shots of trends can he misleading. For 
examj)ic, according to the TCR. the 
overall crime rale decreaseil by 2,2 
percent from 1080 to lOflO.hul data 
from the same source indicate that the 
overall crime rale increased by 1 1.8 
percent from 1085 to lOflO." 

Some policy analysts wlio draw 
primarily on N( )VS data argue that rei ent 
declines in the country's crime rate are 
the result of increases in our imprison- 

o 
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ment rate, 'fhey maintain that increases 
in incarceration have caused decreases 
in the crime rate. But government crime 
reports are sometimes contradictory; and 
depending on the reporting techniques, 
the offense and the time frames selected, 
it is possible to draw varied conclusions 
about the impact of the policy decisions 
of the past decade. In fact^ when viewed 
graphically, historic changes in rates for 
])articular offenses and the increase in 
incarceration show there is no c lear-c ut 
relationship between imprisonment and 
c rime rates. 

One factor contributing to the 
atmosphere in which public [>olicy is 
made is media coverage of crime. 

A study by the Tenter f r Media and 
i’ublic Affairs found that c^ven though 
crime rates had remained essentially 
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unchanged betw^een lf)f)2 and lf)95, 
television coverage of crime and 
violence on the evening news doubled 
during this period.'* 

Policymakers maintain that they 
have taken a bard line against law'break- 
ers it) response to the public's fear of 
crime, altliougli public opinion surveys 
do not always support this argument. 
'Fbe public and corrections officials 
agree on the need to imprison violent 
offenders. However, when citizens are 
informed about possible alternatives, 
they of ten f avor a range of sanctions for 
nonviolent offenders, I'lie findings of 
a number of public opinion studies have 
cue oiiraged leaders around the coun- 
try to take a closer look at alternatives 
to incarceration, (See Thapter 7. What 
thf Puhlii Ihifiks) 
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MANDATORY 

SENTENCING 

Mandatory sentenciti)^ laws require 
prison terms for certain offenses^ and 
most stipulate a minimum number of 
years the offender must serve behind 
bars. Sucli laws have had an enormous 
impact on prison [>opulations nation* 
wide, as these examples illustrate: 

• All 50 states have established manda- 
tor)' sentencing; laws covering a range of 
crimes, including violent and gun-related 
crimes, drug offenses, drunk driving and 
property theft.'*' 

• 'riiirty-four slates have *dial)itual 
offender** laws requiring eidunced 
prison terms for repeat felotiy offetul- 
ers. in some cases regardless (»f the 



seriousness of the crime." 

* Alal)ama has a two-year minimum sen- 
tence for drug sales; five years are added 
to this sentence if tlie sale is maile within 
three miles of a school or housing pro- 
ject. anil an additional five years is 
imposed if it occurs within tliree miles of 
botli. Tliis means an offender could 
receive a 1 2-year sentence for selling any 
amount of drugs almost anywhere in an 
urban area such as Birmingham. 

Such mandatory sentencing laws 
deny judges their traditional powers of 
discretion, judges cannot reduce the term 
foroffenses that carr\‘ prescribed manda- 
tory minimum sentences, anti they are 
restricted from imposing alternative 
sentences no matter what mitigating 
circumstances may 1 h* involved. In theor\. 
lawmakers enact mandatory sentencing 



laws so that punishments w ill he meted 
out consistently; in practice, however, 
mandatory sentencing policies have 
enlianced the significance of the discre- 
tionar*)’ power of prosecutors w lio decide 
what charges to file against defendants. 

^ A 1994 study by the Department of 
justice found that more than one-tliirdof 
all federal prisoners incarcerated under 
mandatory law s for drug offenses were 
considered low-level offenders. These 
low-level offenders constituted 2 1 percent 
of the overall federal prison population." 
• Recent research indicates that manda- 
lorv sentencing law s have either short- 
lived or no iletcrrent effects. \ 1992 study 
of mandatory drug sentencing laws in 
Delaware showed a significant rise in the 
prison population, but no reduction in 
drug arrests, trafficking, or use.' ' 
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Accord i II to a T.S. Sentcruin^ 
(commission study, “A greater |)ro|K)rtiou 
of' black defendants received sente:;ces at 
or above the indicated mandator)’ mini- 
mum (67.7 pertxiit), fi)llowetl by t lispanirs 
(r)7,l |)crcent) and whites {54 percent)"" 
l^egislators who pass mandatory 
laws often do not realize that the deci- 
sion to increase the penalty for a crime 
is also a decision tu spend millions of 
additional dollars on corrections. But 
some legislators are beginning to exam- 
ine the financial consequences of 
sentencing laws. In Louisiana, each 
mandatory sentencing hill must be 
accompanied by an impact statement 
that assesses how the bill would affect 
plea bargaining, jury trials, the prison 
population and the corrections budget. 
Such an impact statement allows legis- 
lators to make informed judgements 
about the costs and other effects of a 
proposed law. 

In response to grow ing cctncern abctut 
the inij)act of mandatory sentem ing. 
Congress included a “safety valve" provi- 
sioninthe Df) ! crime hill to give feder- 
ai judges greater discretion in sentencing 
drug offenders w ho have minor criminal 
records and no history of violence.' 




“THREE STRIKES 
AND YOU’RE 
OUT” LAWS 

Public concerti w ith violent i rime has led 
to citizens" initiatives and legislation in 
many states for lengthy mandatory sen- 
tetices. iiK'liiditig polit ies to lot k up three- 
time felons for life without parole. By the 
entl <d IfPM, 1 \ states ami the federal 
government hati adoptetl some form of 
“three strikes and ytm're out" law. 

(ietugia went further ami imple- 
mentetl a “two strikes" law. .And ( ali- 
fornia's “three strikes" law h.is a tw ist: 
It [irovides for tioubling of sentem es on 




a second felony conviction." 

'I'he expected impact of these law s 
varies from state to state^ depending on 
how' broadly the statutes are written and 
how they are to be im[)lemented. Much 
of the im[)a<.'t on prisons won't be seen 
for 10 to 15 years because most of the 
offenders sentenced inulcr these provi- 
sions woidd have receiveil lengthy 
prison terms under prior laws. 

In the state of Washington, where 
such legislation was first passed in lf)f).‘J, 
the initial year of'the law's implemen- 
tation resulted in only three dozen pros- 
ecutions for a third strike." 

In contrast, California is expecting 
huge im Teases in its prison population 
as a result of its “three strikes" law. 
w hich recjuires a sentence of 25 years 
to life upon conviction of a third felony. 
California's [>risons held 1 2 5. ()()() 
inmates in January lf)H5. By 
primarily due to the impact of the “three 
strikes" law. the inmate [)opulation is 
expecteil to grow to 2 1 1.000. While the 
first two offenses must he violent or seri- 
( ms to ini|>lement the law. the third strike 
can he one of 500 felonies.* " 

Furthermore, since many “third- 
strike" law defendants feel they have 
nothing to lose by going to trial, there 
is far less plea bargaining, resulting in 
a sharp im rease in trial rates: estimates 
range from 1 11 pen ent in Los Angeles 
( ioiinty to almost 200 pcr< ent in Santa 
(!lara County in the first full year of 
implementation. The im reaseil lasc- 
load is diverting ( emit resources from 
( ivil cases. In Lejs Angeles County, it is 
e\|)ei ted that 60 <d tiu 1 20 judges 
handling ( ivil i ases will he transferred 
to ( riminal r ases. 

file Legislative Aii.ilyst's ( )lfu e in 
California reports that during the first 
eight months of the law's inipiementa' 
lion, in 70 perc ent of ( ases uiidei tiu’ 
“three strikes" law. the Inial stiike 
inveelved a nonviolent offense. ’ For 



example, Jerry Williams of Redondo 
Beaeh, California was convicted of a 
third strike for stealing a slice of pizza. 
Because the 27-year-olcl had two prior 
robbery convictions, he was sentenced 
to 25 years to life under the new law." 




LONGER 

PRISON 

TERMS 

Since 102.3. the average prison term 
served nationwide has been about two 
years, though the length of the average 
sentence im|)osed and jirison time served 
varies from state to state.** In recent years, 
however, w ith the ado)>tion of “truth in 
sentencing" practices, the length of sen- 
tences served by inmates in some states, 
and particularly' by inmates in the federal 
stem, has been increasing. 

• Federal drug offenders released in 
1002 had sen ed terms .51 percent longer 
than those of federal drug (»lfendcrs 
released in 10S5,’ 

* Nationally, inmates released from prison 
in lOfM) had served an average of 22 
months, but offenders admitted to prison 
that year were cx(>ec'ted to sene 25 months 
behind bars. a I 1 percent inc Teas 

Many people feel. Iiowc. r. that 
offenders arc serving a lower perieiit- 
age of their sentence. But reports c laim- 
ing that prisons mwv have “revolving 
doors" and that offenders stay behind 
bars for shorter and shorter peruMls arc 
misleading. 'Hie figures (pioted for aver- 
age length of stay in prisfuis arc. bv ilell- 
nition. for inmates who are released and. 
therefore, im hide proportionallv lewei 
inmates serving long senteiii rs. Also .rs 
prisons become overemwded. inthoi- 
ities release inmates with less se»*ious 
( rimes and shorter sentem cs. often in 
signific ant numbers. 'Fliese early release 
mec hanisms c an further skew data on 
the average length of im an eratiem. 
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THE AGING 

INMATE 

POPULATION 

Longer sentences have had some iinex- 
|>ected results. '*The long sentences being 
handed down are building a large nuni' 
her of geriatrics into the penal system," 
says Anthony Iravisono, former execu- 
tive director of die American Correctional 
Association. Older inmates are one of the 
fastest growing segments of the prison 
population. 

• Largely due to the impact of the “three 
strikes" law' in California, it is estimated 
that within ten years, the number of 
inmates in the state prison system over 
age 50 will increase from about 5.000 to 
5 1 .000. By the year 2020, it is projected 
that fully 20 percent of the staters prison 
population will be over age 50.'^' 

In 1992, state prisons held 5.606 
inmates over the age of 54. a 20.6 percent 
increase since 1988, and 532 inmates 
over 75 years of age.*'* 



care and maintenance per inmate over 
60 is $69,000, three times the norm.* ‘ 




ANTI-DRUG 

EFFORTS 

The nation’s war oti drugs is a major cause 
of the increase in our prison population. 
Almost two-thirds of the $ 1 2 billion annual 
federal anti-drug budget is spent on law 
enforcement, pulling thousands of drug 
offenders into the criminal justice system 
each year.“'Furtheniiore, the federal anti- 
drug budget is just a fraction of state and 
local anti-drug spending on both law 
enforcement and criminal justice. 

According to the Bureau ofjustice 
Statistics: 

# The number of adults in prison nation- 
wide for drug offenses more than tripled 
from 1986 to 1991.*' 

Between 1980 and 1994, the number 
of drug offenders incarcerated in federal 
prisons rose from 4,749 to 46,499.*^ 

® In 1994, 61 percent of all offenders in 



small quantities of drugs on the street in 
order to support their own drug habit. 

Offenders convicted of drug crimes are 
also serving longer sentences. For exam- 
ple, the average time served by drug 
offenders sentenced to federal prison rose 
from 22 months in 1986 to almost 33 
months by 1992.’’ 

Since 1980, much of the grow th 
in the prison population has resulted 
from a doubling of the number of arrests 
for drug law violations and a tripling of 
the rate of incarceration for convicted 
drug offenders.’" 




SEX 

OFFENDERS 

Increased prosecution and conviction 
of sex offenders, as well as longer and 
harsher sentences, have contributed sig- 
nificantly to prison population growth. 

From 1988 to 1992, state and feder- 
al prisons experienced a 37 percent 
increase in admissions of sex offenders. 
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With many more inmates growing 
old in prison due to the nationwide trend 
toward longer scniences. corrections offi- 
cials face a new’ set of ( hallenges. To 
ac'C'ommodate an older population, they 
must provide long-term health ( are. 
wheelchair ac( ' sihle facilities and 
menus to fit special diets. The estirnat- 
( (1 average annual expense of medical 



federal prison were convicted of drug 
crimes, compared with 45 percent in 
1988 and 25 percent in 1980/ 

• rhe increase in prisoners sentenced l<>r 
dnig offenses accounted for almost half of 
the grow th of new commitments to stale 
pris(»ns from lf)S() lo 1992.'* Many of 
these itimates are no. iw crful dnig deal- 
ers. hut low-level drug offenders w ho sell 



The Corredions Compettdium report- 
ed that in 1988 state and federal pris- 
ons held some f)2.000 sex offenders, 
w hich comprised 9.8 pc rcent of the 
inmate population. In 1992. these facil- 
ities had 98.000 sex offenders, account- 
ing for 1 1.5 percent of the overall 
population, ('alifornia. with 16.000 
inmates ('onvieted of sex offenses, had 
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the largest ^roup, and North Dakota, 
with 9‘3, the smallest. ' 

Tlie actual crimes span a wide 
ran^e oFhehaviors. including the most 
violent sexual assaults, rape and child 
molestation, as well as consensual acts, 
such as statutory rape, and non<contact 
ortenses such as exhihitionisni. While 
some ofthese ofTenders are violent and 
neeil to he incarcerated, legislative 
mandates and judicial decisions often 
have resulted in longer sentences for 
all sex-related crimes. 

New York (Governor (ieorge K. 
Pataki signed an executive order in the 
spring of 1 995 to prohibit all sex offend- 
ers from participating in new. highly 
intensive probation programs lor non- 
violent felons." 

Earlier. VV’iishington State adopteil 
its gromul breaking "sexual predator” 
law which provides ft>r indefinite 
confinement of ( luld molesters and 
rapists deemed too dangerous for 
release at the end of their court imposed 
sentences. New Jersey. Wisconsin and 
Kansas have adopted similar laws." 




THE 

MENTALLY II.L 

Local jails, and to .some extent prisons, 
also have been aflecteil by the rising num- 
ber of people released frmn facilities for 
the mentally ill w ho are now in custody 
for minor criminal offenses. In his book 
Soxvhere to Go: The 'lr<igi< Odyssey of the 
Mentally IlL psychiatrist K. Fuller Ibrrey 
writes that in I98S there were 100. 000 
people in jails who re<|uired treatment for 
serious mental illnesses. Acco riling to the 
National Coalition for the Mentally 111 in 
the (iriminul justice System, there are 
about 5.1 percent more inentaliy ill indi- 
viduals in jails than in mental hospitals.'" 
In adilition. f)0 pen ent of those in the 
juvenile juslit e svstem hav(‘ a diagnosahle 




mental health problem.*' A recent 
California study found that 8 percent of 
the state prison population had one of 
four major mental disorders; an addi- 
tional 17 percent had less severe hut seri- 
ous mental illnesses.'^ 

"Jails have become the dumping 
ground for the mentally ill.” Ray Cole- 
man, former president of the .American 
Jail Association, told members of 
Congress at a briefing in January 1991. 
"Mentally ill individuals sometimes 
spend three to four months in jail with- 
out a trial for a misdemeanor such as a 
\line-and-dash.' sometimes while 
judges try without success to get them 
into a treatment situation. Ifthey were 
not mentally ill. they'd he released on 
[their own) recognizance. Th se indi- 
viduals are seriously ill. They are not 
serious criminals.” 




TOUGH 

PAROLE 

POI5CIES 

Most states have parole hoards tlut may 
exercise di.scretionan authority i> release 
prisoners to community .suoeivision after 
they have ser\ed their ninimuin sen- 
tence. for example, eight years of an 
eight-to-twelve-year sentence. (If inmates 
sen e their maximum term, they are gen- 
erally released to the community without 
('ontrol or supervision of any kind.) 
Some states offer time off the minimum 
for good behavior, further reducing the 
[)rison term. But parole hoards through- 
out the country have tightened release 
criteria, ofu u in response to political 
pressure. Inmates who would have been 
paroled in the past are now being held for 
longer tenns. thus contrilmting to prison 
growth. 

In V irginia, the I 995 gulu rnatorial 
(ampaigu was waged ami won by 
( ieorge Allen w ho promised to a)>(»lish 
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parole, a pledge that was later made into 
a state policy. Along with other changes 
made in the state, this policy is expect- 
ed to contribute t< a doubling of the 
prison population in ten years as pris- 
oners serve longer sentences. By 1 995. 

1 1 states had abidished parole." 

In recent years, parolees have been 
returned to prison in record numbers 
for violating the conditions of their 
parole. Violators who test positive for 
drugs, for example, or who leave tow n 
without permission or fail to report to 
their parole ofllcer often are reincar- 
cerated instead of faci ig increased 
supen ision in the community or receiv- 
ing drug treatment.job training or other 
services to help them comply w ith their 
release conditions. 

• .Acco riling to a I9f)5 report. 40 pei\ t iii 
of all parolees in California are returned io 
prison for technical violations of parole." 

• Nationally, from 1980 to lf)91, the 
number of parole violators w ho were 
returneil to prison quailrupled. ini reas- 
ingfrom 28.800 to 142,100.* 

• A stuily of all prison admissii>ns in 
1987. conducted by the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, showeil that 
15 |)ercent of admissions were for tech- 
niial violations of parole conditions such 
as failure to participate in programs, evi- 
dence of drug use. or noncoinpliani e 
with curfews."’ 

• From 1987 to 1991. Oregon tracked 
parolees being releaseil for the first time 
anil observed that over periods of three 
years, they were returned to prison at rates 
ranging from 58.9 percent to 4B.7 percent. 
Approximately half of these were returned 
for technical violations of parole.*’ 




TRUTH IN 
SENTENCINl^. 

'IVuth in sentencing practices have been 
cuact(‘d by slates in response to public 
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concern that o<fp!uilers are ('ften released 
before their full sentences have been 
served. The concern is fueled, in part, by 
the public's inisimderstanding of parole 
release, which ^ives the impression that 
offenders are being released from super- 
vision early. In fact, judges establish their 



four years for burglary might expect to 
sene less than half that sentence and then 
be released oti parole. Under truth in 
sentencing practices, however, tliat 
offender would be required to serve 
perhaps 85 percent of the sentence 
imposed, or 3.4 years in this case. 



include prison, as well as noncustodial 
penalties. By 1994, guidelines were in use 
in 14 states and the federal courts. 

Guidelines are drafted by or for 
legislative bodies and generally reflect 
tlie philosophical and political leanings 
of elected officials. Experience with 




sentences knowing that diey probably will 
not be served entirely beliind bars but 
recognizing the importance in many cases 
of supervising offenders during tlie initial 
periods of re-entry to society. In some 
instances, however, itmiatcs have been 
released early to make room for otlier 
|)risoners since space and resources are 
becoming increasingly scarce, especially 
when states are utider court order to limit 
|)rison populatioti growth. 

Trutli in sentencing usually man- 
dates tliat the actual sentence served hy 
the itunute is a substantial percentage, 
often 85 percent, of the maximum time 
iinpose<l by the sentencing judge. That 
is a consiilerahle increase fr* in the aver- 
age 48 |)ercent of a senteme that \ iolent 
offenders served in lfh)2.‘" 

In adopting trutli in sentencing. 
pnii( vmakers must come to grips witli 
the politii ally sensiti\e issue ofadjust- 
ing the lengths of prison sentrnu es or 
fac e explosive growth from signifii antly 
longer sentences. For example, without tmth 
in sentem ing an offender sentenced to 



The phrase ‘‘^truth in sentencing” is 
sometimes used more generically to refer 
to cotisistency in sentencing as promot- 
ed by setitencing guidelines, which are 
discussed below. 




A POSSIBLE 
RESPONSE: 
SENTENCING 
GliDELINES 

Sentencing guidelines are another tool for 
im))leni( iiting sentencing policy with an 
emphasis on makitig punishments for 
particular crimes more certain. 'I bis con- 
cept grew out of a general perception that 
sentencing practices were inconsistent, 
tliat the satiie or similar crimes could 
result in vastly different pmiisbnicnts. 
( iuidciines set forth clear and uniform 
standards for punislinient that take into 
consideration the ofleiider’s prim c rinii- 
nai record as well as the gravity of tlie 
offense and permit a measure of jndi( ial 
discretion in atypical c ases. Punislimeiits 



sentencing guidelines demonstrates that 
these mechanisms can lead lo less 
or more imprisonment. They simply 
ensure that wliatever policies are chosen 
by the drafters will he followed hy judges 
fairly closely. 

Where policymakers liave incorpo- 
rated into tlieir guidelines concerns 
al)out the growtli of inmate populations, 
states liave done a lietter job of control- 
ling prison growth than in states where 
this concern has gone unaddressed. In 
1993. North Carolina adopted sentenc- 
ing guidelines, one goal of which was 
to control the growth of its prison popu- 
lation. The g’.ulelines target low-risk 
oflenders for community-hased punisli- 
ments where appropriate and ensure 
that |)rison space is availalile for violent 
offenders. Federal sentencing guide- 
lines. adopted in lf)S8. on the other 
hand, do not take {irison ca|>acity into 
( onsideration and liave contributed to 
the im Tease lu federal inmates. 
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MORE SERIOUS ► LESS SERIOUS 



MINNESOTA SENTENCING GUIDELINES GRID 

Presumptive Prison Sentence Lengths in Months 



LESS SERIOUS 



RE SERIOUS 




Criminal Sexual Conduct, 1st Decree 
Assault, i St Degree 

Murder, 3rd Degree 

Murder, 2nd Degree (felony murder) 

Murder, 2nd Degree (with intent) 



At the discretion of the judge, up to a year in jai! and/or other non-jail sanctions can be imposed instead of 
prison sentences as conditions of probation for most of these offenses. If prison is imposed, the presumptive 
sentence is the number of months shown. 

r I Presumptive commitment to state prison for ail offenses. 

Notes' 1, Criminal history score is based on offender's prior record and seriousness of prior offenses. 2. Numbers 
in italics represent ttie range of months within which a judge may sentence without the sentence being deemed a 
departure from the guidelines. 3. First degree murder is excluded from the guidelines by law and carries a manda- 
tory life sentence. 

•One year and one day 

Source: Mimesota Sentencing Guidelines Commission Effective August 1, 1994 
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DRUG^RIME 
AND IMPRISONMENT 



MYTH 

Many people believe that mandatory minimum sentences for drug offenses 
ensure that drug “kingpins” get locked up for a substantial amount of time. 

FACT 

One out of every three federal prisoners incarcerated under mandatory laws for 
drug offenses are low-level offenders— people who sell very small quantities in 
order to finance their own habits. Furthermore, many drug laws encourage offend- 
ers to turn in others to get their own sentences reduced. Consequently, offenders 
from the upper echelons of the drug world who have more people to turn in often 
end up with lesser sentences. 
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T he political response to 
drug abuse and drug- 
related crime led to 
tougher laws atid lengthy 
mandatory sentences beginning in the 
1980s. During that decade., drug arrests 
doubled in number. Jail and prison pop- 
ulations across tlie countrv' rose as a result. 

Special judicial bodies, called drug 
courts, were established in some areas in 
the late I980’s to provide treatment for 
the seemingly endless flow of individu- 
als brought up on drug f)ossession 
charges. In the late 1980s, the public 
reported to pollsters that drugs were the 
most serious problem facing the countrv'. 

The nation's anti-drug policies have 
begun to overburden the criminal justice 
system but have had little appreciable 
impact on reducing the drug trade, New 
drug laws and stepped-up law enforce- 
ment have resulted in strained police 
departments, crowded court calendars 
and immense growth in the tmmher oi 
drug ofTenders in state and federal pris- 
ons. Adding to the burden, though not 
necessarily to the goal of cracking down 
on drug kingpins, is the fact that these 
laws impact large numbers of low-level 
oflenders: non-violent individuals who 
have no substantial role in drug traf- 
ficking operations but who may sell 
small (juantities of drugs in order to 
support their own habit. A 199*4 study 
by the Department of justice found that 
more than one-third ofall federal pris- 
oners incarcerated under mandatory 
drug laws fell into this category of 
low-level offenders.' Moreover, some 
criminologists argue that there is a 
“replacement phctiomcnoti** oct urring 
on the streets. When dealers are itnpris- 
oned. others are often recruited into the 
drug trade to take their places, 

'!'he Sentencing Projjec t reported tliat 
by 1 99 1 . one in (our inmates nationally 
ati estimated .‘104. dOO people was either 
serving time or awaiting trial lot a drug 



offense. This had increased from an esti- 
mated one in eleven inmates— 57, 975- 
in 1985. 'fhe estimated cost of incarcer- 
ation for drug ofletiders alone was $6. 1 
billion in 1991.* 

^ In 199*4. fil percent of the inmates in 
the federal prison system were convicted 
of a drug crime. ' It is estimated that 75 
percetU of the federal prison growth from 
1985 to 1997 will be related solely to 
changes in drug sentencing policies.* 

* 'fhe Federal Anti-drug .*\buse Act of 
198f) rc(|uires prison sentences for low- 
level carriers as well as high-volume deal- 
ers. The 1988 amendments to that act 
mandate sentences of life without parole 
for offenders convicted of selling or con- 
spiring to sell more than five kilograms of 
cocaine or o!ie kilogram of heroin and for 
those who have had two or more prior 
drug felony convictions. ' 

^ By 1 992. the number of state and local 
arrests for sale, manufacture and posses- 
sion of drugs had decreased 22 percent 
from their 1989 peak, then increased 
again by h percent in 199.5.'’ 

I'he emphasis on law enforcement 
and incarceration has been coupled with 
a steady decline in the proportion of 
federal atui-drug futids earmarked for 
prevention and treatment, 

9 In fiscal year 1979, 4fi percent of the 
$87.‘5 million federal anti-dmg outlay was 
devoted to prevention and treatment and 
5*4 percent to law enforcement," 

• In flscal year 1995. .‘35 percent of 
the $1 2.7 hillioti fetleral dmg budget was 
spent on treatment and prevention, while 
()5 percent went to law enforcement 
and interdiction." 




DRUGS 
AND RACE 

Law enforcement efforts liave not always 
hecti evenly ap|)lied. Federal <lrug officials 
ha>e (les< ribed the typical co* ■ me user as 
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FEDERAL INMATES 

CONVICTED OF 

DRl'G CRIMES, 1980-1994 



I Total sentenced population* 

I Number convicted of drug crimes 




4% 



, 1 % 




80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 ‘91 92 93 94** 

* Does not include federal inmates held in nonfederai facilities, those 
in the witness protection program or those awaiting sentencing. 

"■ Numbers as of September 30, 1994. 

Source: Federal Bureau of Prisons 



a white male hi^h ,sduH>i ^aduate iivitig in 
a small city or suluirh. 'Fhe war on dm^s. 
however, lias lot used largely on the Door, 
urham mostly tiiiiiority neighborhoods 
where low-level t rack ticalers operate 
openly and in ways that make them more 
likely to he caught in loc al police swee[>s. 

Studies of’dru^ use patterns by the 
r.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services show that .African-Americans 
comprise I .‘5 percent of all dru^ users 
in the I'.S/ The FBI rcfiorts that they 
make up .*^9 percent i>f those arrested 
for clrujr t’i imts. primarily possession. 

In a Minnesota jud^e over- 

tnnied the state's anti-crac k law hec aiisc 
it disc riminated ay;ainst African-. \niei - 
icans. Fhe law recjuired a fom-year 
prison term for a first-lime ofh.iultr 
c onvicted of possessing three grains of 
crac k c oc aine hut allow eel probation tor 
defendants com ic leii of [lossessiny; the 
same aiiioitiit of p<ovdered cocaine. 

The I .S. Senlem in^ (!ommissioii 
lejxnTecI in 199.5 that whites account 
fo? 52 pen eiil of iil) c rac k users am! 
Atric an-Ainei ic ans. .5S [)eic eiit. How- 
< \ cr. SS peri eni of llmse senlenc eil for 
t rai k otVe uses are Afric an-Amerii an ami 
jn>l 1. 1 percent, while. 

ITiere art other indicators that 
peojile of t oloT are disproportionate ly 
punished for tiruy; offenses: 

• Ninel\ -two jH.Tc e?il of those arrested tor 
drug offenses in New York Sliite in 19SfI 
were Alrii an-.\nierii aiis or Ilispanic s. 

• rile arrest rales for w liile jii\ eiiilc s 
charged with dnig-relaleil crimes 
decreased, while tlmse for noiiwhites 
acc elerated liy 2f) to 25 pen c lit a \eai 
l>cgimiing in lffS“ niitil the rale s peaked 
in 19Sff 

A I9f» > rc|iort h\ ‘1 lie Seiiteiu ing 
lbo)et t draw s a i omp*n ison lu D\ ten 
the trcatim nt of drunk dri\crs and drug 
users. Drunk dm c is are rc spunsil)h' fm 
an isiniiiited 22.099 deaths anniiiilh : 
ah ohol iclatc <1 dcalhs ou iall totid 



.94.999. Dnig-rclaled ilcaths in liic 

1 nitcd States, nic huling iliose due to 
oNcniose and disease as well as \ ioic iu e 
n latcci to the diug ti'iidc. totid about 

2 1 .999 iiniiiiidh. ' 

riie niajont\ ol (hunk t!n\ers an 
w hitc' niiih ' w ho. unless llieii' (rimes 
( aiise substantiiil hai in. iiic gc iicitilK 
(haiged IS mi-»deine»iiKinls and typiciilK 
n i ei\ e sente m cs him i 1\ ing lines, lii ense 
siispcMsiun. <oiiimmiit\ sei\uc «md 
id( ohol tn .itiiK nt. Altiioiigh nmnda- 






tory sentences for drunk driving Inn e 
i)ei ii passed in many siiUcs. ''llicy are 
freijnentK i in uinveMlecI due to ihtir 
potential impact on Jail ovc.n row ding." 
*ici ording to Tiie Sc i item ing fhdjct 1. 

People arrested lor drug possession, 
on the other hand, tend to he low -ii iconic 
tiiul African-American or Ilispanit. 
De fendants are generally ( liarged w ilii 
f( lollies and In (jiieiilly iiu arc i rated, 
W hile ding treatment is lonsidered 
elfei tnc in i oinhating addii tion. it is 
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primarily available for middle-class 
users, and is in short supply for low- 
income offenders. 

i Studies by the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Sen ices condiuled 
that wlhle a sligluly higher percentaj^e of 
African-Americans and Hispanics than 
whites currently ctHisume dnij^s (f).8 per- 
cent and ().2 j)ercent respectively com- 
pared to 5.5 percent), the vast majority 
ofdrug users in terms of numbers of peo- 
ple are white (74 percent compared to 
1:3 percent African-Americans anil 10 
percent Hispanics).*' 

^ In 1992. 44 percent of the feloin 
offenilei's cimvicted ofdrug trafficking in 
state courts were white: 55 percent were 
African-.\mericans, ‘ 




THE IMPACT OF 
DRUG LAWS 

Arrests for dmg manufacture, possession 
and distribution soared over the jiast 
decade, taxing city police departments, 
the courts and state and federal tlriig 
enforcement agencies. This crackdown 
on drug-related crime, however, has had 
little im]>act on drug use and the drug 
trade. Casual drug use has been on the 
decline since before the war on drugs was 
declared, but hard-core cocaine use has 
remained unchangeil since H)S5. 'I'hese 
freijuenl cocaine users are believed U\ he 
esponsible lot a disprt tporliimale 
amount of drug-related crime.' 

CONVICTIONS 

During the mid- l9S0s. narcotics investi- 
gations and proseculoiial cffoiis were 
step{H‘d up in jurisdictions across the cmin- 
tn. file (omhination of rising nnmhers of 
i ases and high com iction rales resulted in 
a significant inciease in the proportion of 
convicted felons who an di ng offenders. 
• I )rug offenders act onnled for f) 1 . 1 per- 
cent of all federal jinsoiicis in I. in 
contrast with 29.5 jicn cnt in l!I^ I and 



25 [>ercent in 1980.’^ 

^ In state courts, the number of esti- 
mated drug convictions in 1986 totaled 
76,4:37, or 13.1 percent of all convic- 
tions, 'fhat number sk\ rticketed to 
280.232 31.3 percent of all com ic- 
tions- by 1992, ' 

MOKK AND 

LONGKR PRISON TKKMS 
The proliferation of mandator)’ sentenc- 
ing laws has greatly increased the number 
of incarcerated drug offenders and the 
length of the terms the) are ser\ing. From 
1 986 to 1 99 1 . the number of adults in 
prison for drug offenses more than 
tri|)led. I hese prisoners accounted for 44 
percent of the increase in state j)rison 
{>opulations during this period. '’ Further- 
more. the average time ser\ed for federal 
drug offenses rose from 21 months in 
1985 to 33 months in 1992," 

The nation's drug laws ina\ also 
result in the imprisomneut of more 
minor dealers and addicts for longer 
periods of time. stud) of the impact 
of .New ^ork‘s drug laws conducted by 
the ( ‘.orrei'tional Association of .New 
^'ork found that major dealers often 
a\()id prison terms h) ph;a bargaining 
their sentences in exchange for infor- 
mation needed by law enforcement oHi- 
cials. On the opposite end of the 
spec iruni. minor dealers, lacking \ alu- 
able contacts and information, have lilllc 
to bargiin with and frei(uenll) face 
mandati ry minimum senlcntes <d tbe 
years to life in prison. ' 




CRIME AND 
ADDICTION 

Fhc number of crimes commillcd h\ men 
.mil women w hile under the inllucncc of 
drugs ami the percentage of olh iidci s 
who enter prison w ith drug prohlcms also 
ha\c grown. From IflSIiio 1991. the per- 



centage of inmatea who were regular 
cocaine users went from 22 to 36 per- 
cent. In addition, the National Institute 
ofjustice found that in 1992, the number 
of arrestees who tested positive for drugs 
in a sampling of 24 major cities ranged 
from 47 percent in Phoenix to 78 percent 
in Plhladel[)hia."’ 

In H)91. the (ieneral Accounting 
Office re[)ortecl that there were drug 
treatment slots for less than 20 percent 
of the estimated 500. ()()() state prison- 
ers who were considered to have been 
drug addicts at the time of arrest, The 
federal [)risou system housed 27.000 
prisoners wiio were believed to have 
moderate or severe addictions: only 
364 of those inmates enrolled volun- 
tarily in intensive residential treatment 
]>rograms. although space was availal)le 
for tw ice that number. 




DRUGS 

INSIDE 

PRISONS 

Drugs have found an open road into [>ris- 
ons across the nation as tlie wa^ against 
them lias jiacked the correi tioiis system 
w iih dealers ami users. Inmates in many 
institutions maintain their addictions 
w illi the help ol corrupt prison emj)loy- 
CIS and \ isilors who use extreme tecli- 
iiiijucs to smuggle small ijiumtities of 
drugs to prisoiicis. 

biTween lf)90and 1 9ff5. 2() prison 
ciMj)loyees. ranging from guards to coi )ks. 
were charged w ilh sinuggliug drugs into 
.New fork's Hikers Island jail. ' 

A report issued h) the state auilitor 
olMississippi in Fchruai) lfffF5 on the 
drug trade at ihi' Sunflower County 
State Prison rc\ call'd that there was such 
an alimulani c ol ilrngs on the inside 
that inmates were dealing them to 
people on the outside. 

riic use ol (hugs in prisons large!) 
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anprosecuted because the (juanti- 
ties found are often small relative to the 
amounts found on the street. 




THE 

FALLOUT 

The war on dru^s is sending great nuni’ 
hers of drug users and sellers to prison, 
and statistics show dispn>portionate arrest 
a!id convictic'ii rales of poor, urban resi- 
dents who are relaliveiy low-level offend- 
ers. Peter Reuter, a former director of the 
Drug Policy Research Center at R.AND. 
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observes, ’'We have been spending our 
constrained prison resources on offend- 
ers who represent only a tnoderate risk.’* 

In the early I9^)0s, a downturn in 
arrests for drug possession, sales and 
manufacture began to occur in major 
metropolitati areas .such as New York 
and Los Angeles. Nevertlieless. many 
of the mandatory laws that put large 
numbers of minor offenders in prison 
for long perioils are still on the books 
and Will continue to contribute to prison 
grow ,h for tlie foreseeable future. 

Many corrections experts now believe 
tiiat metliods of pimishment that involve 



out-of-pri.son, residential treatment could 
be more cost-effective in reducing drug 
use, even when the cost for treatment is 
comparable to tlie cost of imprisonment. 
Treatment costs vary cotisiderably.as do 
costs of incarceration. For example, resi- 
dential drug treatment in California 
averages $22,400 a year, compared w ith 
imprisonment witli no treatment at 
$2 1 ,800 a year per inmate. In New' York 
State in 1 993, tlie cost of residential drug 
treatment averaged $10,000, compared 
w ith $2.5.094 for incarceration w’itliout 
drug treatment. ' (See Chapter 0. J 
Co ti t i n u u m of Sa n d io w .v ) 
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MYTH 

The only effective punishment for an offender is imprisonment. 

FACT 

Imprisonment punishes lawbreakers. It can also take a toll on the taxpayers who 
must support the construction and operation of correctional facilities. In the inter- 
est of public safety, citizens generally are willing to pay for prisons to protect soci- 
ety from violent offenders. But other, nonincarcerative punishments can be 
effective with nonviolent, low- risk offenders. Unlike prison, many of these com- 
munity-based programs emphasize restitution to victims and rehabilitation of 
offenders. These sanctions can be demanding and restrictive, and they force 
offenders to be accountable for their actions. They also are generally far less expen- 
sive than prisons. 
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ESCALATING PUNISHMENTS 
TO FIT THE CRIME 

This list includes generalized descriptions of 
many of the sentencing options that are in use 
in jurisdictions across the country. 



PROBATION 

Offender reports to 
probation officer 
periodically, 
depending on the 
offense sometimes as 
frequently as several 
times a month or as 
infrequendy as 
once a year. 



INTENSIVE 

SUPERVISION 

PROBATION 

Offender sees 
probation officer 
three to five times 
a week. Probadon 
officer also makes 
unscheduled visits 
to offender's home 
or workplace. 



RESTITUTION 
AND FINES 

Used alone or in 
conjunedon with 
probadon or 
intensive supervision 
and requires regular 
payments to crime 
viedms or to the 
courts. 



COMMUNITY 

SERVICE 

Used alone or in 
conjunedon with 
probadon or 
intensive supervision 
and requires 
compledon of set 
number of hours 
of work in and for 
the community. 



SUBSTANCE 

ABUSE 

TREATMENT 

Evaluadon and 
referral services 
provided by private 
outside agencies and 
used alone or in 
conjunedon with 
either simple 
probadon or 
intensive 
supervision. 
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DAY 

REPORTING 

Cliento report to a 
central location every 
day where they file a 
daily schedule with 
their supervision 
officer showing how 
each hour will be 
spent— at work, in 
class, at support 
group meetings, etCr 



HOUSE 
ARREST AND 
ELECTRONIC 
MONITORING 

Used in conjunction 
with intensive 
supervision and 
restricts offender 
to home except when 
at work, school 
or treatment. 



HALFWAY 

HOUSE 

Residential settings 
for selected inmates 
as a supplement to 
probation for those 
completing prison 
programs and for 
Lome probation 
or parole violators. 
Usually coupled with 
community service 
work and/or 
substance abuse 
treatment. 



BOOT CAMP 

Rigorous military- 
8t)de regimen for 
younger offenders, 
designed to 
accelerate 
punishment 
while instilling 
discipline, often 
with an educational 
component 



PRISONS 
AND JAILS 

More serious 
ofienders serve their 
terms at state or 
federal prisons, while 
county jails are 
usually designed 
to held inmates for 
shorter periods. 
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I ncrcasinj>;ly. advocates for more 
eflective sentencing practices are 
calling for a range or continuum of 
punishment options that provides 
graduated levels of supervision and 
harshness. Simple probation is at one 
end, traditional incarceration at tlie other, 
and a variety of coinimmity-based sanc- 
tions. such as work release, electronic 
monitoring and community service, 
bridge the middle ground. 

Using a sentencing scheme of this 
sort enables authorities to maintain 
expensive prison cells to incapacitate 
violent criminals. ;\t the same time, less 
restrictive community-based treatment 
programs and restitution-focused 
sentences punisli nonviolent offenders, 
while teaching them accountability for 
their actions and heightening their 
( haiu es for rehabilitation. An expand- 
eil range of sentencing options gives 
judges greater latituile t(» exercise discre- 
tion in selecting punishments that more 
closely fit the circumstances of the critne 
and the offeniler. 'Fhe approach treats 
prisons as the backstop, rather than the 
backhone.of the correitions system. 

Intermediate sanctions are most 
often useil for oflemlers who are consid- 
ered nonviolent ami low-risk. Such 
punishments usually reijuire the offentl- 
er to lea<l a pro<iuctive life in the 
comimmity by finding work, doing 
unpaid community servir c. learning 
new skills, paying restitution to victims, 
enrolling in a treatment or educational 
program or all of the above. 

.Mthough 2,5 states have passed 
i omniunity corrections laws and many 
others have createil various kinds of 
intermediate sam tio?is between proba- 
tion and prison, sm li punishments are 
not yet being used for a large number 
of fifTenders in the United Stales.' 

.\eeording to a national (ensns 
(ondiuled by the Ibiieau of |usii(e 
Stalistii s. there were b!)S.r>7n inmates 



lionsed in state and federal eonrmeinent 
faeililies in If)90, yet only 17,079 
ofTeiulers serving their senlenee in 
conuiumity-based facilities tliat regu- 
larly permit offenders to leave tlie 
premises on work or stmly release, or 
to participate in other outside programs.* 




COSTS OF 

INTERMEDIATE 

PUNISHMENTS 

Annual costs for the various sauetioiis 
available witliiii the continuum of inter- 
mediate pimishinents vary from county 
to comity and state to state. In virtually 
all cases, the cost of allernatix e sanctions 
is lower than incarceration. 

\ 1994 survey of programs in Colo- 
rado. North Carolina. ( )hio and Virginia 
found the following average annual 
costs of operations (exclusive of capi- 
tal constriK tion) pci partii ipant in these 
stales: probation. $8()9; intensive super- 
vision. $2.2f)2: community service. 
$2.7.59; tlay reporting. $2.7S 1 ; house 
arrest. $402; electronic monitoring. 
$2.0 1 ) ; halfway house. $ 1 2.494; hoot 
camp. $2:5.707; Jail. $14. .‘50:5. and 
prison. $ 1 7.794. ' 

Hoot Camps combine the cost of 
incarceration with additional services 
such as edueation. job readiness skills, 
drug treatment and others. When 
economies are realized, they usually 
result from the sliorlened lenglli of slay 
in hoot camps on average six months 
nr less. 

'I'hc costs of com!iumily-l)ascd 
sanctions are reduced furllier through 
the collection of various supervision 
fees from participating offenders. In 
federal hallway houses, for insiaiuc. 
»»ifemlcrs pay 25 pcnrni oftlieir gross 
weekly earnings to the government, M'lie 
Kedeial Hurcaii of Ib isons ( (diet led 
more dian $27,4 million in sui li fees 



over a recent three-year period. ‘ 

To estahlisli efieclive inlertnediate 
punislunent programs— tlie kind tliat 
call be strictly enforced --jurisdictions 
must he prepared to make tlie neces- 
sary. initial fuianeial investments/riiese 
outlays delay the realization of the cost- 
saving heiicfUs hut help to ensure the 
long-term viability of the program. 




GENERAL 

SENTENCING 

OPTIONS 

'I1ie adiiiiiiisiraiive structure of alterna- 
tive sanctions is at the diseretion of the 
local goverimicnl or courts and some- 
times varies consiilerahly among diflerent 
jurisdictions. 'I4ie programs can he ojier- 
aled. for example, by the probation 
departments or by private agencies which 
report to the courts. 

The number of programs and their 
oHicial lilies also vary widely depend- 
ing on the needs and resources of the 
local government. Most programs emu t 
harsh coiise()ueiices for non-compliance 
with the terms of the sentence, some- 
times inciiuling jail or prison sentences. 

The following section provides a 
descriptive, although not exiiaustive. 
list of available sanctions. 




BASIC 

PROBATION 

( -urrenlly. tlie most widely used c omnui- 
nity-hased pmiisliment in tlie Ibiited 
States is probation, in wliicb an offender 
lives at home, but rei eives some outside 
tnonitoting sm I) as meeting \s itli a super- 
visor a spei ified number of limes per 
inontb or keeping a log ni'daily activities. 
I‘ irsi-tinu . nonvicdeiil oflemlers often 
receive probatimi. wiiii h may last up to 
three vears for a misdemeanor and five 
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yean or more for a felony conviction. 

® In 1993, about 58 percent of the con- 
victed offenders under the supervision 
of the justice system were on some form 
of probation/ 

t Approximately 2.8 million offenders 
were on probation in 1993, compared to 
1 .3 million in prisons and jails.' 

The enormous growth of the proba- 
tion population— 154 percent from 
1980 to 1993— has outpaced available 



rates of felons on probation from 1986 
to 1989: 

® More than half— 57 percent of a ran- 
dom sample of 79,000 probationers— had 
not been rearrested within three years."' 
^ The vast majority of those who were 
rearrested were charged witli property or 
public order offetises.^* 
i About 8.5 percent of the 43 percent 
who were rearrested were arrested for 
violent crimes (murder/non-negligent 



By 1990, one or more jurisdictions 
in every state had implemented ISP 
programs, primarily for property offend- 
ers, yet the effectiveness and the cost 
savings from the programs have varied 
widely depending on how they have 
been structured and administered. Early 
evaluations of an ISP program operat- 
ed by the Georgia Department of Cor- 
rections concluded that the program had 
both lowered recidivism rates and prison 
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resources.' Nationwide, as of 1990, 
probation and parole got only 1 1 cents 
of every criminal justice dollar, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of justice Statistics.** 
Probation officers handle large case- 
loads— on average 1 18 per officer in 
1 994*— leaving them limited time to 
track or supervise olTenclers. let alone 
link them with the sen ices many need. 
In a sense. [)asic prohatioi. ofTices are 
as crowded as prisons. Reporter 
Stephen Labaton wrote in thcA^c h*>rA 
limfs, “Despite the conditions in 
probation departments, lawmakers and 
federal and state offn iais say it is more 
politically attractive to seek resoun es 
for prosecutors, judges and prisons than 
to seem ‘soft on crime* by proposing 
more support for probation.*' 

A 1992 Justice Defiartment report 
revealed these fac ts about rc( idivism 



manslaughter, rape, robbery, or aggra- 
vated assault). 




INTENSIVE 
SUPERVISION 
PROBATION (ISP) 

This sanction allows offenders to live at 
home, but under relatively severe restric- 
tions. Offenders in ISP programs usually 
are recpiired to perform community ser- 
vice. attend school or treatment pro- 
grams. work, meet with a probation 
officer (or team of two officers) as often as 
five times a week, and submit to curfew s. 
employment checks .md tests for drug 
and ahohoi use. In ( ontrast to regular 
probation, the average caseload for these 
programs in 1 f)94 was 29, ac cording to 
ll)c (’.riminal Justice Institute. ' 



admissions.'^ But a study of 14 juris- 
dictions across the country, sponsored 
by the Department of Justice and 
conducted by RAND, indicated that ISP 
on average had not reduced the total cost 
of correctional services, in part because 
the offenders targeted for participation 
would not have drawn significant prison 
time. The s' idy also showed that the 
programs generally did not reduce 
recidivism, but that recidivi.sm among 
ISP participants was more often related 
to technical violations of the demand- 
ing conditions of intensive probation 
than to new crimes. .And those teclini- 
cal violations were more often caught 
because of the increased supervision.' ' 

Other evaluations have shown that 
some carefully designed and managed 
intensive supervision [irograms yield 
hettcr-lhan-average results. In Floritla. 
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for example, corrections olTicials found 
that they could spend a fraction of what 
it costs to send in offender to pn«on by 
imposing a community penalty instead. 
An evaluation of their ISP program, 
called the Florida Community Control 
Program (FCCP),o ncluded that grad- 
uates commit new crimes at a lower rate 
than a comparable group of offenders 
released from prison. 

This study, by the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, further 
revealed that FCCP saved the state 
$2,750 per offender, even after hidden 
costs of intensive supervision were taken 
into account. The first of these hidden 
costs is the financial burden of sanc- 
tions— usually prison or jail time- 
imposed on participants who violate the 
conditions of the program. The second 
is the cost of “widening the net” — 



tial number of participants would have 
received appreciable prison time and 
the use of a range of responses to tech- 
nical violations so as to limit tlie use of 
incarceration when violations occur. 




RESTITUTION 
AND FINES 

Monetary penalties involve either restitu- 
tion, which requires the offender to com- 
pensate his or her victim; or fines, in 
which a set amount is paid to the courts; 
or both. Usually, the amount is based 
on the crime and, in some jurisdictions, 
also on the offender's ability to pay 
Restitution is paid to the victim either 
direcdy or through state and federal vic- 
tim compensation funds. The aim of tiiis 
penalty is to compensate victims for their 



sentence on the offender, addressing the 
concern that fines are unduly harsh on 
poor offenders and permit affluent 
offenders easily to buy their way out of 
more punitive sanctions. 

The Vera Institute of Justice has 
been developing the day fine concept 
in this country, judges in Phoenix now’ 
use FARE (Financial Assessment Relat- 
ed to Employability) Probation, a form 
of a day fine, as an alternative to tradi- 
tional probation in felony cases involv- 
ing low-risk offenders. Under a FARE 
Probation sentence, a certain number 
of units are assigned to a particular 
offense on the basis of its seriousness— 
30 units for credit card forgery, for 
example, or 160 units for a burglary. 
Each unit is then transferred into a 
dollar amount based on the offender's 
income. The penalty amounts have 




providing a higher, more expensive 
level of supervision for offenders who 
proL ibly would have been sentenced to 
regular probation.'' 

T! e study 's estimate of the financial 
i)enefits of FC(.P is conservative: 
researchers did not take into account 
the supervision fees paid by the offend- 
ers in the program or the victim resti- 
tution. taxes and child siqiport paid 
because the oflenders were able t(> 
hold down a job while participating 
in the program." 

Together, these studies suggest that 
reaping the full henefits of ISP requires 
careful targeting to assure that a snbstan- 



losses, while teaching offenders financial 
responsibility. Restitution and fines are 
sometimes coupled witli another penalty, 
such as probation, community service 
or treatment. 

DAY FINES 

Many European countries use fines more 
frequently than the United States, often 
as the sole punishment for specific 
crimes. Germany for example, has used 
day fincs ' in which the amount of the 
fine is determined according to the 
offender’s daily income as a penalty for 
as many as S2 percent of adult offenders,'" 
In essence, day fines attempt to 
e(|ualize the financial impact of the 



ranged from $ 1 80 for a laborer with six 
children convicted of making a false 
statement in an unemployment claim to 
a $22,000 fine for a restaurant owner 
convicted of money-laundering.*" 

VICTIM-OFFENDER 

MEDIATION 

Restitution is sometimes coupled with 
victim-offender mediation programs, 
which have emerged in the past two 
decades across the United States and 
FAirope. These programs allow victims to 
meet face to face with the oflender in the 
{ircsence of a trained mediator to negoti- 
ate a fair restitution agreement. A 1902 
study, conducted hy the Minnesota 




Citiiens Council on Crime and Justice 
in cooperation with the University 
of Minnesota, reported that approxi- 
mately 100 such programs exist in the 
United States. Surveying programs in 
Albuquerque, Austin, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and San Francisco, researchers 
found that 79 percent of the victims and 
87 percent of the offenders who partic- 
ipate expressed satisfaction with the 
results of the mediation process. The 
restitution was paid in full in 81 percent 
of the mediated cases, compared to 58 
percent of the cases ordered by the courts 
without mediation. Furthermore, victims 
generally noted a significant reduction of 
personal anxiety and fcar.^^ 




COMMUNITY 

SERVICK 

Community service can be used alone or 
with otlier penalties and services, includ- 
ing treatment for substance abuse, restitu- 
tion or probation. Offenders in community 
sen ice programs are usually assigned to 
work for government or private nonprofit 
agencies; they paint churches, maintain 
parks, collect roadside trash and renovate 
schools and nursing homes. 

Community service programs began 
in 1966 in Alameda County, California, 
when municipal court judges decided 
to sentence certain traffic offenders to 
periods of unpaid labor. By the late 
1980s, some form of community senice 
sanction was in use in all 50 states.^* The 
Bureau ofjustice Statistics estimates 
conservatively that 6 percent of all felons 
nationally are sentenced to perforin 
coinniunity service, often in conjunction 
with other sanctions. Washington State 
lias prohahly made the most extensive 
use of the l oncept; one-third of its 
convicted felons receive sentences that 
involve community service.^’ 

rhe Vera Institute ofjustice in New 



York City developed one of the best- 
monitored and evaluated community 
service programs in the country. Its 
Community Service Sentencing Project, 
now run by the Center for Alternative 
Sentencing and Employment Services 
(C ASF.S), works with offenders convict- 
ed of misdemeanors who would other- 
wise receive jail sentences ranging from 
15 days to six months. Over a two-week 
period, offenders perform 70 hours of 
supervised community service. Since 
the program began in 1979, approx i- 
mately 18,000 offenders have partic- 
ipated. In fiscal year 1994, 1,809 
offenders were sentenced to the 
program with a completion rate of 65 
percent. Those who do not complete 
the program are resentenced following 
a report from CASES. 




SUBSTANCE ABUSE 
TBEATMENT 

judges are often left with prison as their 
only sentencing option for nonviolent 
offenders who have substance abuse 
problems. Some prisons have the 
resources to provide the treatment ser- 
vices that are needed, but most do not. 
Intermediate sanctions, however, can 
Couple close supervision with cost-effec- 
tive treatment outside of prison. 

Residential treatment costs can vary 
widely. In Nev York State in 1993. resi- 
dential treatment cost an average of 
$16,000 compared with imprisonment 
at $25,695;’^ in California, n iidential 
treatment and imprisonmet> . costs are 
about the same. $22.40(' .,id $21 .800. 
respectively.'' 

'IVeatment programs outside )>rison 
walls take a variety nl forms and are 
located at different points in the justi( e 
system. A recent study by RANI) 
coiK'lud d tliat drug treatment pr<»- 
granis are seven times more cost-cdlec- 



live in reducing cocaine consumption 
than other initiatives aimed at control- 
ling the supply of available drugs and 
could reduce cocaine consumption by 
a third if extended to all heavy users. 

The Drug Treatment Alternative to 
Prison (DTAP) program, initiated by 
the Brooklyn, New York Diiii ict Attor- 
ney’s office, targets nonviolent defen- 
dants in criminal drug cases charged 
with a second felony offense who, 
because of a New York State mandato- 
ry sentencing law, would be sent to 
prison if convicted. These pretrial 
defendants are given the option to enter 
residential treatment centers. If they 
successfully complete the program, the 
DA’s office dismisses the charges and 
the offender avoids a prison sentence. 

As of early 1995, the program 
achieved a 60 percent retention rate— 
a level considered significant because 
retention is the best predictor of success 
in treatment. Of the participants who 
had been released for at least six months 
after completing the program, only 12 
percent had been rearrested, compared 
to 40 percent for a comparable group 
that had been incarcerated without 
receiving substantial treatment. Those 
w ho do not complete the program are 
returned to court where prosecution 
resumes, making them ineligible for the 
DTAP Program.^*" 

Foster Cook, assistant professor of 
psychiatry and director of substance 
abuse services and research at tlie Univer- 
sity of Alabama at Binningh.ani. explains. 
“A number of studies have shown that 
resistant clients w'ho are ordered hy the 
court to enter drug treatment programs 
do as well as people w4io walk in and say. 
'Please help me.*'rhis is [>ecause court 
intervention creates carrots and sticks 
that the treatment ))rovider can use to 
increase length of stay, and length of stay 
in treatment programs is a chief fac tor 
determining success.’* 
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STATES WITH COMMUNITY CORRECTIONS LEGISLATION 



JAM AKV 1994 




Source: National Committee on Community Corrections 



Other programs like K1 Rio in tlie 
South Hronx treat aihliets in an inten- 
sive out’patient eenter ioeateil in tlieir 
own community as an alternative to 
pretrial ilettmtion or incarieration. Some 
substance abuse experts favor conmui- 
nity-baseil programs because tlie\ 
[)roinote llie ilevelopment of roping 
skills tliat f()restall relapse once the client 
lias grailuaterl from tlie [irogram. Clients 
speiul an average of six months at K1 Km. 
working witli statfami peers m oveii'oine 
problems tliat feed their addii lion: they 
also learn new skills, undergo firipn rit 
drug testing, {lartir ipate in a \ ariety of 
group ai tivities and receive inuiviihial- 
i/ed ( oiinseling and acii| uiu turc for 
detoxifir ation and sobnetv maintcn*ince. 



It is liifflcult to maintain sobriety 
onee one eompletes either out-patient 
or residential treatment. Relapse is 
inereasingh’ viewed as a natural part of 
the recovery |)rocess anil more and m >re 
attention is being paid to handling 
relapses. Howard Isenberg. director of 
the North Hast treatment Center, a 
program that works with offeniii rs on 
an ont-patient basis in Wilmington. 
Delaware, m pies. “Apjiropriate measures 
of treatment snci ess do not rely on a 
onc-dimcnsional criterion like sobriety 
rate. They look at tlie lc\i‘l of t'unctiini’ 
mg in a variety of areas, iiu'luding life 
maiiagcnumt skills. emplo\’abilit\. ah’.l- 
il\ to meet commitments ainl io create 
and maintain pcisonal relationships duit 



support recover). Hy these kinds of 
measures. S(i percent of the people who 
complete our program are successful in 
improving their level of functioning and 
achieving sustained recovery," 




DRUG 
UOl R1S 

A relatively new. but rapiuiv growing, 
intermediate sanction is provided 
through drug courts, wliich 'vcrc cstain 
lislu’d in the late IfISOs. l)e\elopmciit of 
tliesc ( onrts proceeded along two diver- 
gent ira( ks: in some instaiu es the courts 
wi re designed to spi ed up processing of 
(he increasing tmmhcr of drug ( ases: die 
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other approach to dru^ courts sougfit to 
[)rovule incentives for ofFeiulers to enter 
treatment ))rog;rains. 

(]ourt officials in Miami estahlislied 
the first such ireatinent court in 19S9. 
with at least 20 additional jurisdictions 
settingup similar models by ''fhe 

programs generally involve liavingdrug- 
addicteii offenders enter treatment 
either through diversion from formal 
court processing or upon acceptance 
of a guilty plea. Judicial ovcrsiglit of 
the treatment |)rocess is a key clement 
of these programs, as is the collabora- 
tive relationsliip established among 
the jiulge. prosecutor, tlefensc attorney 
ami community. 

During an IH-month [icriml. two- 
tiiirds of drug court defendants in 
the Miami program avoided arrest, 
compared to half of those olfenders 
whose cases were not liamlled by thtf 
drug court. ‘ 




SK\ 

()FFKM)i:n 
i'm:\T\iKN T 

Programs for sex offenders have bei oine 
better targeted and more sophisticated in 
recent years. Typically, tieatnient involves 
group thera])y. individual counseling and 
inmate supj)ort groujis. Less fretjuenlly 
provided are medical treatim lit. physio- 
logical assessnieul. behavioral therapy 
and other nicasures. 

bei aiise sex ollenses i over a broad 
range from exliibitioiiists and “peep- 
ing 'I onis“ to vi<deiil sexual aggressors. 
el]e( tivc trcatnienl strategies must lie 
taih»icd to the needs of (lie olleiider. 
About SO pen cut ol (he programs arc 
offered outside prison, working w itlt 
newlv releasetl olfenders as well as w idi 
clients w ho committed nonviolent sex 
offens( s and wck not imprisoned. 
Sex offenders being tieated while 



incarcerated are segregated from the 
general inmate population by I 7 prison 
systems. ^ 

A I994 survey by d'lie Safer Soi iety 
Program and ITess in Vermont, a 
referral service for sex olTeiulers and 
ibeir victims, ideiilified 1 .784 treat- 
ment programs nationw ide. ' Of these 
programs, 309 were residential ami 
1. 47.5. community-based. Programs 
were either |)rivaie, court-sponsored or 
amimunity run. 

Many psyt liologisis believe that most 
sex offenders, like alcoholics, can be reha- 
bilitated but not cured and support 
probation for life, as a way of enforcing 
post-prison supen ision and counseling. 
In an atteni|)t to control sex olfenders 
once I bey arc released frotn prison, a 
number of states have introduced law s 
requiring eommnnity notiiieation when 
sex olfenders move into a neighborhood. 
Tficsc laws have been dubbed “Megan's 
laws’* for a New Jersey cbiltl who w as 
raped and kilted by a sex offender who 
had completed his scnteiiee. 

.\ lf)9.3 analysis of sex offender treal- 
iiieiil. presented to the Association for 
the rreatineiit of Sexual Ahusers hy Dr. 
Margaret .\. Alexander, eliiiieal direc- 
tor of the Wiseoiisiii Sex Offender 
'rreatmeiit I’rograiu. examined out- 
comes of (is studies. Sh.e fouiul (hat 
reeidivisin of treated oneiiders was 10.9 
[K rceiii versus I S.,5 pen cut for uiilreal- 
cd offenders. Additionally, slie rejiori- 
cii that offenders liealeil w ith relapse 
j>n;veiilioii interveiilioii. an emerging 
treaMiient program, in cmiihiiiation with 
eitlier hehavioral or group Ireatmem 
liad ncidivism rales ol 5.?! peiteiil 
(ompared w illi I f. I pcnenl of others 
w ho 1 1 ( rived just tlu‘ i (mibinalion ul 
hehavioral and group tlieraps. 

riie programs with the lowest 
U( i(ii\ ism rates pro\ide h)Ug-le!ni. 
intensive' ti eat me lit and ongoing 
sei \ i < es oiK e initial ( U‘a t men t is 



completed, according to Fay Honey 
Knopp. foumlei and former director of 
the Safer Society Program. “ 

In 1 992, 2() prison systems re[)ort- 
ed making recent changes in their 
iiaiidliiig of sex offenders, including: 
reejuiring treatment programs that fol- 
low a conlinumn from pre-treatment, 
through treatment to community after- 
care; starting s|)ccial |)rograms for female 
offenders; officer training; mandatory 
treatment for certain offenders; and 
emphasis on relapse prevention and 
\ ietiins* concerns. ' By mid- 1 9f).5. how- 
ever. budgetary eonstrainls and the 
nationwide trend toward tougher sen- 
tences led to elimination or reductions 
ill funding for sex (dfeiuler dierapy in a 
growing number of states including 
Virginia. .Mabama. Oregon. Florida and 
Massaeliiisells. 

Dr. Alexander notes: “'riie move to 
terminate funding for sex offeiuler ireai- 
nieiit is j)reiniiture given that we are 
seeing some positive trends in treatment 
versus no treatment data, and we need 
to put more money instead into exam- 
ining wliat is working.'* 




DAY 

HKPOHTINCi 

Day reporting centers typically require 
offenders to report every tlay to a eeiitral 
location where they file a daily schedule 
with tfieir supcr\ isiou officer, showing bow 
each iiour w ill be spent at work. itn lass, 
at support group nieelitigs. etc. ' lie i oii- 
<ept was first de\ eloped in (heat Britain 
and began to appear in (lie I iiited States 
in (lie mid- IffSOs. \W I f)f) I. more than 50 
piogranis were operating in 20 states. " 
I)av reporting programs differ from 
stale to stale. Some ( enters refer clients 
to serviit ageiuies: ollieis pro\ ide 
sei vit es diie( tly. Some lo( ns on iiioiii- 
to! ing: oilit IS eiiipliasi/e support. 
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® The Metropolitan Day Reporting 
Center ruti by the Crime and Justice 
Foundation in Massacliusetts requires 
participants to obey a curfew, perform 
community service and undergo drug 
testing twice a week. Participants check 
into the center in person once a day and 
telephone periodically. They are respon- 
sible for following a full-time schedule 
that includes a combination of work, 
school and substance abuse or mental 
health treatment. 

The Day Reporting Center operated 
by the Cook County sheriflPs department 
in Illinois incorporates AIDS prevention, 
stress management and nutritional edu- 
cation in its program.^' 




HOUSE 
ARREST AND 
ELECTRONIC 
MONITORING 

An ofTender sentenced to house arrest 
must spend all or most of the day at 
home. Compliance is enforced in some 
states by requiring the offender to wear a 



House arrest programs are operat- 
ing throughout the United States: 

® The National Institute for Justice 
reported that a daily average of more than 
45,000 offenders in all 50 states were 
electronically monitored in 1992, up from 
just 95 in 1986.*^ 

^ In 1995, Florida had 14,041 offend- 
ers under house arrest, many of whom 
were electronically monitored. 




NONPRISON 

RESIDENTIAL 

PROGRAMS 

Many states have experimented with res- 
idential programs, designed to put 
offenders in structured settings, such as 
halfway houses, which allow them to leave 
the premises for work or other approved 
activities like drug treatment. 

One residential model that has been 
widely adopted throughout the countr)' 
is the restitution center. First developed 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota, restitution 
centers control and provide support for 
residents, who must pay victim restitu- 



ships withjudges and the local business 
community. ^^Work, education and 
community are the foundation of this 
program,” says the former director of 
the Center, James Fletcher. 

Residents work eight hours a day, take 
care of all the Center^s maintenance, 
perform community service on week- 
ends, attend classes or counseling ses- 
sions in the evening and submit to regular 
drug testing. They also participate in 
sports tournaments and organize food 
and clothing drives. Residents are con- 
sidered valuable workers by area busi- 
nesses, and the program has faced 
virtually no resistance from its neighbors. 




BOOT 

GAMPS 

Offenders sentenced to boot camps live in 
military-style barracks and undergo rigor- 
ous physical and behavioral training for 
three to six months. Boot camps are gen- 
erally reserved for first-time offenders in 
their late teens or early twenties who are 
viewed as more open to changing tlieir atti- 
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small transmitter on the wrist or ankle, 
which sends electronic signals to moni- 
toring units. House arrest can stand alone 
as a sanction or can he coupled with fines 
and other obligations; the tenn of the sen- 
teiKc can range from several days t(» sev- 
eral years in duration. 



tion and child support out of earnings 
from working in the community. 

'Idle (iriffm Dive’rsion Center, estah- 
lisheo iti the early 1970s in (tritrin, 
(Georgia earned high praise from the 
community, in part because the direc - 
tor and staff aggressively built rclation- 



tirdes and behavior than arc older offend- 
ers. These highly regimented programs 
are designed to give offenders a sense of 
responsibility and accomplishment while 
im|)roving self-discipline. Originated in 
I9S5 in (tcorgia and Oklahoma, hoot 
camps for adult oflenders are now run 
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by more than .30 states and the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. Other camps have been 
opened for juvenile offenders.** 

Some corrections experts argue that 
boot camps are unable to sustain a last- 
ing impact because they do not go far 
enough in meeting the needs of offend- 
ers, and rearrest rates of boot camp 
graduates are similar to those of former 
inmates.** Research shows that boot 
camps are more effective if some form 
of after-care service is included in 
the program. 

‘"Ifan offender can’t read, write and 
is drug- involved,” argues Dale Parent, 
a senior analyst for Abt Associates in 
Cambridge, ^"sending him to a 90-day 
boot camp that < loes not address his job 
or literacy needs will only have a short- 
term effect, if any, on his behavior."’ 

Most boot camps are used as an 
alternative to prison or probation, but 
in New York State, felony offenders 
imprisoned for the first time are some- 
times targeted for participation in 
“shock incarceration camps.” In these 
camps, a military regimen is combined 
with substance abuse counseling, higli 
school equivalency classes and commu- 
nity service. Men and women speed up 
their release from custody by success- 
fully completing the program. Upon 
completion, offenders are required to 
participate in an intensive six-month 
after-care program that provides them 
with a job, helps them stay employed, 
and improves their chances of success 
after release. 




CMENT-SPi:CIFIC 

Devtlojied in 19H0 by tlic National ('.enter 
on Institutions and Alternatives (N("1A). 
client-specific planning, sometimes called 
defense-based sentem ing, employs inde 
pendent senteming specialists who 



provide judges with a recommended plan 
for sentencing individual offenders. The 
plan includes background profiles describ- 
ing the offender’s fiimily history, education, 
employment, financial responsibilities, 
potential for meeting the demands of a 
community-based punishment plan in lieu 
of incarceration, and any other appropri- 
ate mitigating circumstances. Based on 
tliat information, the sentencing specialist 
recommends a penalty for the offender tliat 
may include probation, drug or alcohol 
treatment, employment, payment of resti- 
tution to the victim or a variety of other 
special conditions, as well as prison time. 
The judge may adopt, alter or turn down 
tlie proposal. 

Effective client-specific planning is 
dependent on the availability of commu- 
nity resources such as employment train- 
ing,joh banks, treatment and third-party 
supervision programs— services needed 
to enforce thejudge’s sentence and stim- 
ulate behavioral change on the part of 
the offender. Most communities (even 
many rural areas) have such resources, 
but are unaware that they could be used 
to help offenders. One advantage of 
client-specific planning is that it tends 
to link the community with the courts 
and promote reintegration of offenders. 

A 1994 survey by The Sentencing 
Project documented more than 200 
client-specific planning programs oper- 
ating in 37 states, handling over 22,000 
cases per year.*'’ A 1 992 review oi 1 0 
programs found that on average, 70 
percent of their sentencing recommen- 
dations were accepted in full or in part 
1)N the courts.*' 




THE VAEl E OK 
IN TEIWIEDIATE 
SANCTIONS 

riic unprecedented growth in llu* 
nati( prison population has placed a 



heavy economic burden on taxpayers, in 
terms of both the fiscal cost of building, 
maintaining and operating prisons and 
jails and the human cost of an offender's 
lost potential and the destabilized fami- 
lies tliat are left behind. In addition, over- 
crowded prisons are hard to manage and 
invite disorder and even riot. Intermedi- 
ate sanctions are a valuable resource to 
lessen these problems. Moreover, tliey 
provide a means for offenders who are not 
dangerous to repav their victims and tlieir 
communities. Intennediate sanctions also 
promote rehabilitation— wliich most cit- 
izens want, but most prisons are no longer 
able to provide— and the reintegration of 
the offender into the community. And 
once the programs are in place, they do 
this at a comparatively low cost. 

High quality 'sanctions must be 
tlioughtfiilly conceived, effectively target- 
ed, well-planned and well-staffed. 
Although they can be less expensive than 
prison, they should not be done cheap- 
ly. The task has the added complexities 
of controlling behavior in the less restric- 
ti\e setting of the community. 

Incarceration is appropriate for 
offenders who endanger the communi- 
ty. Finding the space to incarcerate them, 
however, can be problematic, since pris- 
ons have been filled with offenders for 
whom intermediate sanctions may 
provide a reasonable and effective form 
of punishment. Increasingly, even in 
a jieriod of inflamed public opinion 
about crime, citizens an embracing the 
concept of punishments w ithout {>ris- 
ons for nonviolent offenders. 'I'his 
ap|)roach saves prison resources for 
violent and career offenders. (See ( '.hap- 
ter 7, What thr Puhiic 7 hifiks) 
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WHAT 




PUBLIC 
RS 



MYTH 

The public increasingly favors “lock-’em-up” solutions to crime. 

FACT 

Americans have become more and more concerned about the problem of crime, 
and increased incarceration often seems like a solution. But studies have shown 
that when the public is made aware of the possible range of punishments, and given 
information about how and with whom they are used, they support alternatives 
to incarceration — including punishments administered in the community — for 
offenders considered nonviolent and low-risk. 




WHAT THE PUBLIC THINKS 
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T liroii^hout tlic |>ast (Ic- 
ladc. o))iMioi) 

sniilics liavc portrayril 
a ( iiiztMiry tliat is iiioi c 
t'carhil of I rinu' l)ut piiiiitivt than 
riiatiy political Itatlcis hclifNt. hittr- 
fstiiij»;ly. l\vt> rctiuri ifs alter the IVtm- 
sylvatiia Quakers inveuletl llte euiuepl 
ot prisons as plates w here triinlnals 
eoine to ^lips with tlieir wnuiy,- 
tloiii^s. sttuiies show tlie Ameiiean piih- 
lit still holtls rehahilitation as a prim.iry 
y,oal ot eriinitial justit e. 

!n one six-month periot! ending 
January a Washington Post/AlUl 

New s poll sh<w\ etl that Aiiiei ieans w ho 
listed (rime as the i ration's mini her one 
issue iiu leased IVoiii pert eiil to )l 
pei'( ent. Still other surs e\ respondents 
pert eive that < rime is iiu leasing and 
pnhlit safety is thieateiied. yet majori- 
ties report that they "feel sale” in their 
own eommimities. '{'hey t insistently 
support treatment tor (iniji,-addieted 
oiVendet s. and a mtmlH i' ol studies indi- 
( ate pid)lii pietereru e lor str ic t iortns 
o| ( omimmitN -based sam tions irrstead 
ot pr ison to’ ottender s w ho are trot a 
threat to the pnhlii 's satetN. 

{• indin j;s horn a n ar iet\ ol lesear ( h- 
i r s ar e smnmari/ed her e. 

1 M l t:i) s r\ I KS. itMi") 

(j} 4 'fn "JmtfHUHs I.cvfi at flit Drno 
rn hli in." n naht'uol mum v n mlm ft il h\ 
/V // r I). Ihnf li< Mint h « mf' \ (i i l)i 
Sfnift^x ho SI (I t 'O o hht 001 \ \on i \ 

r/ I .Off.i ton I It itosj: 

• Niort than a tliial ol .idnlts would 
spend threeapiarii rs ot atili-dmi; iimd- 
nii; on pte\entiori. i dm at ton and treat- 
ment. while ^tt pe ra ent would spend at 
l( ast h<rli on tin se areas, (( )iil\ oiu thud 
ol iedei.il ant! dni<4 tmidiiiu, < mx i trU 
spent < m the'*! iUe.rs, ) 

• li|}\-tliK( iKKintol \im 1 II .ms hi ■ 
liiM that dint; rise i'^ mou ot .i piihlu 
111 alt h pi oh hail than a i r inmial jiistii i 
pioMetii and i oold Ik hi tter haridlerl 



thi’on^h preseiitioii and treatment. 

()l\K(i()N. 

(f noo 0 sfafiwnlt sfin t \ loodoifnl h\ Dvidt 
Rf St on h A.sst>ciofi \ ninsisfio^vl six fonis^^ivop 
ssnots nod 0 ftItfdn>oi so nr \(>f i iff odolts): 

• After- learning that alternati\ e pun- 
ishments are less r.vstrietive than inear- 
leration and thet in rnatp eases 
(d’fenilers in the programs are in the 
( omrinmities instead of behind bars. 
f)2 percent ot ( )re^onians favored them 
lor non\ ioletit ollenders. 

• Kiy,ht\-ei^ht percent lavmed niarida- 
U iV \ treatment tin- ottenders w itb alcohol 
or drn^ problems. 

• Ninety-six |)eiient lavored restitution 
li n' ninrviolerit i rtterrders. wlier'e ottenders 
ninst pa\ back the \ ietinrs ot their (Time, 
and hoot i amf)s. w here ottenders ^et np 
early, work hard all da\ arrd have the 
opportnrrit) to j^et .r ( IK!) or job training. 
Nirret\ -se\err percent favored c* niirnuriit) 
seiA iie for rr on violent ottenders. whee 
ottenders perfot iii unpaid ser\ iees sik h 
as litter pic kiij) to iep.i\' the eomnumit). 

1 Ni l r.l) S l'M I.S. W)f)f 

( I n>oi 0 so !}( \ sl>{Osint d h\ / ,.S. .S» 
l\iol Sioivo, i) !U.. I'/ I jmsvo minh os m 
t njif 'foft sf: 

• Ihison wardens indicated that ol) 
peiAciit of the ottenders under tlieii 
sriper v isii m w ould not Ik* a danj.‘;ei *o 
so( iet\ il r eleased. 

• l*’rlt\-eiv;lit pereeirt ol wardt ris opposed 
iii.'irdatory iirinimnni setitenc cs Im- dru^, 
ottenders and !)li percent supported 
wre.iter use < rt alterriati\ es to irreaueiation. 

• To li^lit i r iriie. 7 I pereeirt ol wardens 
siippoi tei! miptiK inu, pirblie si bools. liJ 
pen ( lit la\ med iriei(asin)i, job < ►ppm tn- 
riiiies .nid o 1 pen ent w anti d li nijicr si ii- 
teiii es for v u dent r dtendei s. 

Iini S I UN. IT) I 

( Il I onl I t son t \ rf fit list I 0 lilt II h Sidi Ilfs 
f>\ Sfi fdit 0 I hhiit ht I *1. jilt h SSI I I f si t It'll ij^\ 
of f^n t I on t isifsj 

• Si \er itv -tlri'ei pen i rit ol tin >se sur-\e\ ed 
i it( d I 1 line .IS the nmnhi r om pn »hli in 



facing 1 loiistonians. up from 51 [)crceiit 
ill 1 and f) percent in lf)S7. Mean- 
while. the ineidcnce o I reported crimes in 
1 louston hit a 10-year low in lOO.'i. 

• Despite their tear of crime, when asked 
how ( nrrections spmidinji, should he 
directed to ett'ei tively reduce crime. ,5(i 
percent ol the Hotistouiairs surve\ed 
favored spending correi tions dollars to 
reduce poverty and keep yoirn^ people in 
school, compared to .‘3S percent w ho said 
the money should he spent to send crim- 
inals to prison tor lony; periods ot tune. 

PKN NSM A \M 1 OOJ; 

1)K1.\U \I\K, 1001: 

\ND \l.\nv\l \ , loss 

(Into modi’ oils sthifii. sfafntodt fvi os 
^ivolis (‘I d()l I if i:t os frvoi I\oos\l\ ooio lo 
hflfd. i if i:t os frnoi Dt lou'on lo Iffffl 

ood / Jl? I if III iis jivni Alohoioo lo HfSS, a<o- 
dot fid h\ f/n Piifdn Ai^i otlo hoioditf n o vj 
\t u )lok i 'ifsj: 

• 111 IViinsN 1\ .III ia. Del.iw.ue .iiid .\la- 
hania. a ni.ijoi'ity ot participants I'liose 
pi ison liir \ ioleiit otVmders even when 
altern.iti\es were av.iilable. 

• .\tter learning iibout the a\ailahility ot 
..!lern.rti\e ; imislniients. a dear m.ijorit\ 
in all three states tavored nonprison sane 
(ions toi' nomiolent otleiideis. 

• Ki^lit\ -six percent of the Peiiiisvlva- 
niaiis. SO peri cut ot'the Delaw areans and 

00 j)ei (ciit of the Alabama participants 
belieud altcrnati\es y;.i\e judges "tl le tlex- 
ihilit) to make the pimishnieiit fit the 
crinie.” 

• Sixty-six peri ent ot the Pemisyh .i- 
iii.ins. ()S percent ot the 1 )el.iwareaiis and 
7") percent id the Al.ibaniiaris tilt iimi- 
pi ison s.i IK tions inipniM'd "the i harii i 
tli.it .111 ottcniler w ill be ri'h.ibilitated.* 

• ( )t live .ilti rn.itiu's to prison strietpro- 
b.illoi 1 . Iioi ISC anest. boot c.tli i] >. strict | >lo- 
I). It ion pins (4 miiiimnt) sei\ice and strn t 
piob.itimi plus restitution respondents 
Iron I .ill tlini st.ites iiulrcali'd .► strong; piet- 

1 II 111 e tin pn 4^r',inis that coupled siipeiM- 
Sion w ith restitution .aid i n wmk. 
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UNITED STATES. 1991 

(from Public Opinion Poll Cites 

Support for Intermediate Punishment Pro- 
gramsT by \eil F, Tih in Perspectives, 
Winter, 1992: based vn a survey of 1,009 
Americans, conducted by I he Wirthlin Cwup 
in September 1991): 

• Four out offivt* * Aim*ricans la\orc<l 
c'omimiiiily corrections j)roj*;rams o\cr 
prison (or criminal otVeiKiers wiio arc not 
dangerous. 

• Thirty-five percent were ’’strongly in 
I’avor** and -45 percent “somewhat in 
tavor“o( intermediate sanctions in which 
nondangerous offenders are recpiired to 
hold a job. perform community service, 
pay restitution to their victims and 
receive counseling. 

• Only one in foe of the respondents 
o])posed community col lections pro- 
grams. stating that criminals belong in 
prison and that community-hased pro- 
grams pose a risk for the public. Support 
for communitv corrections was lowest 



lowest in the South (70 percent). 

® Eighty percent of Rcpublican.s and 79 
percent of Democrats supported com- 
munity corrections, 

CAIdFOHMA, 1991 

(from "Californians Support Communifs 
Punishments," by Lau rence A. Hen nett, Ph. 1)., 
Anierii an fails, .March/April 1991: bastd on 
0 survey by the American fustite Institute in 
Sacramento of 1 ,000 Californians front six 
metropolitan areas): 

• Seventy-six percent of respv>iulents felt 
the state should find w ays of punishing 
offenders that are less expensive than 
prison hut more restrictive than probation. 

• (iiven 2.5 hypothetical cases ranging 
from petty theft to rape and asked to sen- 
tence offenders to either prison or |)roha- 
tion.Talifornians sentenced more than (iO 
percent to prison. .After listening to a 
sliort description of the state's current 
prison [)opulation. costs of prison con- 
struction and a description of various 
alternatives to prison, however, they 



® Respondents believed that infractions 
of strict probation, including oversleep- 
ing or missing appointments, should be 
severely dealt with by increasing the 
severity < f the sanction. Serious proba- 
tion violations should lie handled by 
imprisonment, many respondents said. 

• W hen asked about the possibility of a 
residential restitution center in their coiti- 
numity, 88 percent supported the idea. 

TMTEI) STATES, 1989 and 1981 

(from the Callup Report, fnne I9S9, based 
on sun e\s of 1 ,2, i, 5 people in I9S9 and 1,540 
in I9SI): 

• W hen asked, “W’hat factors are most 
responsible for crime in the T.S. today?” 
.58 percent of those polled in 1989 cited 
drugs; 1-4 percent. unem|)loyment: and 
1.5 percent, breakdown of family and soci- 
ety values. In 1981. l.‘i |)crcent cited 
drugs; ‘i7 percent, unemployment: and 
19 percent, breakdown of family and soei- 

etv values. 
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among citizens f)5 and over, although 7 1 
percent of this group still fu\ored the 
piogratns. 

• Support for I imunmnly i nnei tiou‘> 
was higher among African-.Amei ii ans 
and other elhnii groups (Hfi pcru iit) than 
ainong wiiites getK rally (78 pet cent) and 
IS highest in the Mountain and Pat ifii 
regions of the nmntr\ (Sf) peru'nl) ami 



wanted to send only 27 percent to prison, 
for the most pai t those f>lfcnders con- 
\ ii ted of violent i rimes or those with a 
long serii's of pri(U' oileiises. 

• ( ’.alifonii.ins supported i(nmminil\ 
programs e\ cn tor set ions (die uses 
including, in s(nne t.ises. burglaries. 
embe//lc ineiits and drug dealing, as well 
iis drunk driving .uid shopliliiiig. 



• In IffSI. 15 percent lliought punish- 
ment was too lax: in 19Sf).that figure 
dropped to \ peneiit. 

• Twenty percent (d resp(mdents in 

1981 lielievecl the courts were too lenient; 
in ih.il flgme (hopped to I percent. 



WHAT THE PUBLIC THINKS 
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RESOURCES 

CRIMINAL JL'STICK 

POLICY RESEARCH 

ABT ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Dale ParenU Senior Scientist 
Douglas McDonald, Senior Scieiiti.st 
.5.5 Wheeler Street 
(Cambridge. M A 02 1 5tS 1168 
(617)492-7100 

Abt Associates is a social science research firtn. 
Its Laic and Public Policy f^n/up studies a vari' 
ety of laic and justice issues, including sen- 
fencing and corrections policies and programs. 

AII RH) BLUMS I KIN. 
PROKKSSOR 

n.Jolm Heinz III Seliool of Piihlii Poliev 
and .Management 
(iarnegie Mellon University 
Pittsburgh. PA I521:J 5S90 
(412)268 8269 

Dr. Blumstein 's research foensts on pristni 
pfipnlations, sentencing and criminal careers. 
He is a li>rmrr chair of the Pennwlxania 
Commission on ( 'rime and Deline/nt nc\. 



information to criminal justice practitioners 
around the country. 

DOBLE RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 

John Doble, President 
575 Sylvan .Avenue 
fjiglewood (11 ills, Nj 076.52 
(201)568-7200 

Dohlc Research Associates conducts public opin- 
ion research on topics facing the country such 
as crime, prison overnvudingand intermedi- 
ate sanctions. 

DAMELJ. FREED, 

CLINICAL PROFESSOR 
EMERITUS OF LAW AND ITS 
ADMINISTR.ATION 

Vale Law School 
127 Wall Street 
New Haven. (I'F 0<i51 1 
(205)452 4845 

Professor Freed directs the Clinical Sentencing 
Program at Yale, bringing together judges, dis- 
trict attorneys, corrections professionals, sen- 
tencing consultants and law students to analyze 
senfendng practice and policy. 



(:L(;A SERVICES. INC. 

Darrell Bryan, I)ire< tor 
I‘.().Box81826 
I .iiK'oln. ,\E 68401 1826 
(402) 464 0602 

.6/ informatiim and referral agem \, CFJi.i 
publishes the Corrn fions Compnidinm, a 
monthly journal for cvricitions prvjessiiaials 
U'hiih reports statistics on corrections topics on 
a sfatc'b\-\fale basis. CF.dA also runs an 
offmdcrservm program which helps inniafis 
with parolt and transitiiaial planning. 



CRIMINALJUS I ICE 
INSrn U I E.IN( , 

( ieorge ( !ani|>. Ih iiu i{m 1 
Spring Hill West 
South Salem. N\’ 1 0590 



(91 I) 51.1 2000 

(he Cnminal 'Instm Institute loinlnits 
nsearih. pioiidi sionsulting snrius, pnhhslns 
tin (orrnthais )taf book and diss< minati s 



o 
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M. KAY HARRIS. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 

I )epartment of ( iriminal Jiistii e 
'leniple I diversity 
548 (dadfeher Hall. 0254)2 
Philadelphia. PA 19122 
(215)204 5167 

Profcssoi Harris condnits research on nanuin- 
nit\ corrcctimis legislation and pngrams and 
senteneing reform. 

PHILLIP W.IIARRIS.CHAIR 

I )ep.irtineiit (4 ( '.riniinal Jiistii e 
I’emple Uni\ersitv 
5 1 2 ( diidteltei I lall 
Philadelphia. PA 19122 
(215)204 5267 

Is a pnniipal at flu Cmm and fnsfm 
l(f Sian h Institute in Phil/tdelpfna, l)t Harris 
motntois tilt pngress <>f dehni/urnt souths 
within the fuvenili jnstiu systt m and evaluatts 
pm tntnai pn>grams. 



JOHN F. KENNEDY SCHOOL 
OF GOVERNMENT 

Program in Criminal justice Policy and 
Management 

Mark Moore, Faculty (diainnan 
Frank Hartmann. Executive Director 
Hanard University 
79 JFK Street 
Cambridge. MA 02158 
(617)495-5188 

The Progra m in Criminal Justice Policy and 
Management aims to strengthen criminal 
justice institutions and practitioners by 
challenging conventional wisdom through 
research and debate on justice policy and 
ma nagemen t iss ue.s. 

NORVAL MORRIS, PROFESSOR 

University of (diicago I.aw School 
1 1 1 1 F.ast 60th Street 
( diicago. IL 60657 
(512) 702 9587 

Dt\ Morris has written ividely oa subjects 
of criminal lau\ criminology and correc- 
tions policy. Fie is a consultant to a num- 
ber of statCy federal and international 
agencies and has .served as special master 
of the federal district canrt, monitoring 
conditions in Statesville Prison in Illinois. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 

Barn- Kri.shcrg. President 
685 Market Street. Suite 620 
San Francisco. ( !.\ 94 1 05 
(415)Sf)6 6225 
James .Austin. \'»ce-President 
1 .125 (i Street. Suite 770 
Washington. DC 20005 
(202)658 (),5.56 

'I he .Vafieiial Council on ('.rimi and Drlin- 
(fiii iicy condui ts research on programs and poll- 
I ii s designed ft‘ rcdiici crime and deliiii/unn v. 
.\( A'.D pnhiislics papers on i oriri fions issues, 
stntistnal npdafi s and a ifiiarft rly ticwsh ffi t , 

,\( .( .1) Fo! US. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF JUSTICE 

Jeremy Travis. Director 
Indiana Avenue, N\V 
Wasliinjirton, D(] 2053 1 
(202)307-2042 

A research and development afrenn of the 
L’nifed States Department of Justice, the 
ational Institute of Justice seeks to prevent 
and reduce crime and impwve the criminal jiis- 
tice system. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
ON DRUG ABUSE 

Alan Lesimer. Direct(»r 
5000 Fishers I^ane 
Rockville, MD 20857 
(.301)44.3 0245 

I he ,\ational Institute on Dru^Ahase 
is the lead fedt ral agency conducting research 
on the prevalence of drug abuse in the I \S. [he 
Institute studies the causes and consequences oj 
drug abuse, as well as prevention and treat' 
meat techniques. 

CHARLES OGLETREE, 
PROFESSOR 

Har\ard University l.aw St 1 tool 
.320 1 iauser I lall 
( 'ambridj^c. .\1.\ 02 1 38 
(017)400 2054 

Professor Ogle tree is a cnminal dejenst attor- 
ne\ and an authority on ( ix'il liberties and 
constitutional lau . 

PUBLIC A(;EM)A 

Deborah Wadsworth. Kxet ulivt Dirt t tor 
0 Fast 30th Street. Suite 000 
.New York. NY 10010 
(212)080 0010 

Public Agenda is a rescan h and nluuitional 
organization that e.xplores public undersfaiul' 
mg of complex policy issues. 7 he gninp has i t>n 
dm ted studies on policy perceplions i>f crinu, 
lorrections and the use of in ter mediate sain- 
ti( ns and has dnrlopfd issm guides <>ii ii ion 
and fid enih t lolniu . 



RESOURCES 



RAND 

Peter (»reenwood. Director 
Oiminal justice Program 
1 700 Main Street 
P.O.Box 2138 

Santa Monica, CA 90401 - 2138 
(.310)393 0411 

Through poliiy and program research, IttS D's 
Criminal Justice Program seeks to promote 
public safety, effective use of resources and 
constitutional conditions of confinement in 
prisons and jails. 

SAFER SOCIETY PR(K;RAM 
AND SAFER SOCIETY PRESS 

Pat Freeinan-Lonj^o. ('o-Direct(»r 
Robert Freenian-I.onjro. ('o-Director 
P.O.Box 340 

Brandon, VT 0573.3 0340 
(802)247 .3132 

Safer Society is a national research, adx ocacy 
and referral renter focusing on the prexrntion 
a n d t tea t m e n t of s < .v u al ab use. Safer Society 
Press publi.shes re.seatrh and training materials 
on the nature of sex offenses, the treatment and 
(ontrol (f .sex offenders and the needs of victims. 

MICH AELTONRY, PROFESSOR 

University of Minne.sota l^aw School 
229 1 9th Avenue South 
Minneapolis. MN 55455 
((>12)025 1314 

Professor lonr y has written extensii'cly on sen- 
tencing and sanctions issues and is the editor 
if Ox'ercrowded limes, a nexoslctter chtvnicUng 
the priigrrss of justice reform efforts ni xaruns 
states and reporting (>n eorrectimis dfX'eb'pment 
in the I ..V and abroad. 

\ ERA INS HI I IE OF Jl s nci 

('.liristoplier Stone. Diret loi 
,3,37 Broadwav. 1 1 tli Floor 
New York. NY 10013 
(2 12). 331 1.300 

I hf \era Institutt uerks ti> t nia t ge justm in 
institutions of gox'ei nrnent. Its resforih and 
demonstration priipits have uitolsK d i hangi s 
thrmighont thi I in ted States, as mil as a niitn 
bef i>f othenounhiis, in ptiu ingfnx<udurt.s, court 
administration, bail, proseeution and defi tisr 
serx'iies, sniteni irig, iianmunits siipen rsuai. 
emplosmi nt serviits and addntioii hfatment. 
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TRAINING AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

ORGANIZATIONS 

CENTER FOR EFFECTIVE 
PUBUC POUCY 
Pej^- McGarry 
8403 Colesville Road 
Silver Spring. MD 20910 
(301). 589-9383 

The Center for Effective Public Policy provides 
tra i n i ng and tech nical assh ta nee tv sto te a nd 
local policymakers on effective, collaborative 
decision-making that incorporates sound infor- 
mation and promotes more rational ctirnitial 
fu.stice policies. 

THE EDNA MCCONNELL 
CLARK FOUNDATION 

Justice Program 
Kenneth F. Schoen. Director 
Julie Peterson. .Associate 
250 Park Avenue 
New York. NY I0I77 -002(> 

(212)551-9100 

T he Ju stice Program encourages the dex elop- 
rrienf of a safe, affordable and fair system oj 
criminal sanctions for adult offenders, [he 
Program xeorks xcith officials in selected stabs 
to dexriop their capacity to formulate and 
implement sound sen fencing and corrections 
fuilicies, 'The Program also supports a x'ariety 
<>f educational itiilia fixes and litigation to 
irnproi'e (onditions in prisons and jails 
throughout the country, 

HIE STATE-CEM EREI) 

pr()(;ramoftheei)na 
MCCONNELL Cl ARK 
FOUNDATION 

Judith A.dreene. Pn»gram Dirct tm 
katlirvii R. M<»naco and Donna Rchat k. 

State ( aiordinatoi s 

377 Brtfiidway 1 1 Fl(M>r 
New Ytnk.NY 10013 
(212).331 MOO 

I he staff -tentned program mrks in pint rut' 
ship with nitcrestid pvlu smaktrs lu stlntid 
sfati s t(i help (uhievi a halanud n<r rn horut! 
ssshrii. Par lit I pat I rig slat is are assistid in 
dex isitig and irirplettif nfing a (omprehensix't 
slralegS for reform gfurid tomird dexi lopitrg 
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pofit y ffttiki ng sfru t in rts, intpnn u sen tent i n^ 

and rorm tional polieies and prat tit es, expand- 
ing the availahility and use of non-int art erti- 
tive Minetivn.s and imprvi'in}:^ the j/olitit til 
rliniate tv support rational polieies. 

DIMASCK) & ASSOCIATES, INC. 

William M. DiMasi'io. APR. Prcsklt iit 
201 N. Prcsidt'Mtial Boulcvarti 
HalaCyimyil. PA 10004 \2'u 
((il0)()()4 (MI'S 

DiMaseio Assoeiates. Ine. speeialius in the 
development and implementation of strut e^it 
eommnnieations pn^rams to support a vari- 
ety of pnhiie ptdiiy initiatives. 7 he eons nit itt}:^ 
firm also provides teehniea! assistufiet and 
trainingjor statt andtounty agent ies ittvt>h t tl 
in pnhiit edneation programs joen.sed on n itn- 
inal jus tier issues. 

I)RU(; POLICY FOUNDAI ION 

ArnoM S. IVcl)ai li.J.I).. Pli.l).. IVt sidt ni 
Davitl ( !. ( !<nulliilc. Kscj.. Kxci iiti\ r Diivi tor 
14r>.") ( loiiiifi tiuit Auiiiu-. N\V 
Suite H‘r)00 

Wusliiii^;UmJ)( : 2000S 2.402 
(202).'S.}7 'SOO.') 

i ht Drug l\dtty Fonndatton m an tntltptn- 
dent, non-pmfit organization that rt start hes 
and pnhlit izes ttltt rnativt s to enrrt nt drag 
strategies. 1 hrongh a x'tiriets of piognims. tin 
Drug hdiey Fonadativn htips tdntatt ptditi- 
tal leaders tind the puhlit ahont alternative 
drag eontnd ptdieies inelnding harm ntlut- 
tion. tit erimmalization, nittht tilization a ml 
It Alkalization. 

INSTm TEFORCOl R l 
MANAGEMENI 

Natioii.il ( .enter iin State ( ioiiits 
lii^o Keilit/. \ ii e PresnleMt 
1*0. Hon S70S 
Williainslmi^. \ A 2 > I S7 
(SOt)2’>.4 2000 

!ht Institntt foi ( t ut f Mtinagt mtnfistht tdn- 
ttitn n and informatu n dn tston t f tht \atit iml 
( tnfer fri Sftitt (.on i ts tind snppoits flit 
adniinistititiou tint! Itadt t ship of stati an its. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COUNTIES 

DonaKi Murray. Ass<Kiate l.e>:;islati\e 
Director 

440 First St.NW 
U'ashiuy^ton. I)( 1 20001 
(202)404 ()22() 

Ihrough eon/erent es. seminars and its hi- 
mtiuthly p'lhlieatitin. (iounty the 

.Vational Assot iafion t>f Counties seeks to assist 
eonnty ptdieymakers in making informed tieei- 
sions tm eriminal jastiee issues. 'Ihe Assona- 
tion has lintg promoted t om mnnity eorreetions 
ai ts and tapai ify-ha.seil sentrneinggnidtiines. 

THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
( iTIZEN PARTICIPATION IN THE 
vDMINISTRATION OFJUSTICK 

Marmot l.imlsay. ( '.liair 
1 4 Beai on Street. Suite 710 
Boston, M.\0210S 
((>17) S')!) ()1,')0 

'! he .\ationat CenU rfi>r Citizen Cartieipation 
in the .\d ministrati on i>f fasti ee is a maiprofit 
lagaiiizatton that prointde.s puhtie im'olxrmenf 
in till jn.stiti sy.siein. tht Center xttaks xeith 
t t>nrt.s and eorteetions agetieies to t reatt meeh- 
antsms for inelnding eitizens in tht dex'elop- 
ait nt, mt>niton ng and evaluation of jnstiu 
pidieit s anti prtgranis. 

NATIONAL C:KNTFR 
FOR STATE COUR I S 

Larry I,. Sipes. Presidt nt 
400 Ne\^ pin t .\\ etiiie 
\N illianislmry;. \ .\ 24 1 S7 
(SO 1)244 2000 

/ lit .Vational Ct nter ft>r Statt Cmiits prt>xitlt s 
assistanti to trial tintl appillatt toin ts xt i>tk- 
niA\ to iinprox t ndininistration praitiies at tin 
statt anil lot al lix els. ! ht ('entt t offt rs ton- 
sal fing^ SI rx It f s. dmlit s i till it proi i ssi s. at ts as 
a tharinghonsi fot i\ihangi t^ nijti matum on 
loiiit iwiits anil londntts i onfi it m i s anti 
fiainingtonist s. 



NATIONAL CENTER ON 
INSTITUTIONS AND 
ALTERNATIVES 

Jerome Miller. PresitltMit 
nerbcrl Hoelter. F.xeeiuive Director 
()43 Slaters Lane. Suite (i-100 
Alexandria. \*.\ 22414 
(704) ()S4 0474 

'/he .Vational Center on Institutions and 
.i I tern a fives prox'ides elient-speeifie planning 
sendees, manages sanefions. eondiiets researeh 
and provide.s teehnieal u.s.sistanee to jastiee 
praetitioners and polity makers. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF STATE LE(;iSLATURES 

Donna Mim/.tker. Program Manager 

( Iriininal justice 

1 r>()0 Broadway. Suite 700 

I)emei.(:OS0202 

(.404) S40 2200 

7 he .Vational Conferenie of State /jgistatnres 
is theofjieial representativt i>fAmeriea \ 7. .^00 
state taxvinakers and their staff 7 h rough its 
information serx in s. t rat ning sessions, spet ial 
projei ts anti eommittees, the Criminal fiistiu 
Idogram t>f tin (.onferenee seeks to help legisla- 
tors make inftirmed tlensions ahont eriminal 
insfite pidit V. 

NATIONALINSTUT FF 
OF CORRECTIONS 

Morris 'I'liiyipen. Directin 

( ieor^e M. Ki*iser. ( 4iiel 

( iinmnnity ( iorrections Div ision 

420 First Street. NW 

Wasliin^ton. I )( 1 204,4 1 

(202). 407 4‘)f).4ext. 1.44 

7 ht .Vational Institute of ( oritt tions. a division 

i>f till ( '..V. Department of fustiti. prt^x itles ttih- 

mini assistanti anti axturds grants tt> nan nut 

nits irnei tn<ns prtduition and ptitoli ageUi it s. 

PRE FRI AL SERVICES 
RESOURCE ( EM ER 

Alan I leiitN. I )iu < tni 
I 124(, Stnei.NW 
Siiiti 1021) 

\\asliiiiy.tini. I )( i 20004 
(202) (rlH 40S0 

/ hi Pit 1 1 lal St n It f s Hi SI n It I ( t nti t is ii 
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nuiivua! t liarift^hvit.st fi*r pcrfridl /«/r; ntU‘ 
fiofi. ‘I hr (U'Htrr also fnox'hlrs hrhmral as.sts- 
(tad (oaMtllia*^ snvttts for jusim 
(•Ifirials (tad puldishrs a tmftt uni m u sh th t ou 
fut h iitl (wUry. 

THE SKNTENCINC; PROJECT 

Malcolm Yoiui^. K\cci»li\'f Dirrclor 
Marc Mailer. Assistant l)ircct<n 
fMS K Street N\V. Suite 101 
Wasliiii^ton. 1 )( , 20004 
( 202 ) 02 S 0 S 71 

I hr Snih uriui^ l^rojttf pn'i idt s frnluiuo, and 
fu han al asstshntrr on w ah tintn^ nift t‘nafn < s 
(tad rao;<tf!^(s ia nxardi and advot ttry on (nat- 
iun! j((.\tiu //('//( i tssKts, 

MARY K, SHIMON. ),IK 

( aiminal Jiistit c Olantici 
.) 00 :} ( ircsliam Place 
AK xaiulri.i, VA 22 40 1 
( 70 . 4 ) lOf) 1770 

M\. Shiltou sla rialtu \ itt rorru ftoual pin a at tt^ 
tudadia^ (hr dtvtl(>patt af i<f unatnituif \ tor- 
nrfioa\ Ir^^idnltva and ( tint sfnft . I(i(nl and 
pnwft pnrturrshtp\ for t jft ( ItM u\t ofr(tfH‘ 
fir an! n waK( 



SlArEILSTICEINSriri I K 

l)a\iil 1. IVuliu. Kxcditiu- Dirci to! 
l().40 ixitiu; Street. Suite 000 
Ale\au<lria, \ A 224 1 \ 

(704) 0S4 ()!00 

I h( .Shift ^asfitr Insfifaft fnrrtilt s //mo/s fo 
\(tift t t*urf\s tiun 1 1 stftt \ ntnl t‘tpiai:nf(ous 
(htif pn>X‘i(l( 'fudn tai (datnfn u nud / oc ///< 7 m 
n fiat att at of \t aft at ///;i fnttt fu t s. 



SKK\ ICK IMU)\ ll)KI\S 
CKN I'KR FOR .MTFRN Al'l\ F. 
Sh'STKN(:iN(;AM) 
F.Ml’l.OYMKM'SKRMCI S 

|i n I ( < nn semi. III. r XU uM\ ( 1 )iu s li ii 
» Oi lOnaOis ,i\. ) \\< ‘>1 
N« \s \N 1001 ; 

(212) 7 )2 007() 

I hi f.tuftt frt Iffttuitfttt St aft fit ftti^ (t al 
l\Utplo\tat at St n itis (( I Sl S) > aa\ n anaa 
at(\ htt\td l>to*if(ita\ fi t tif fi\l waflt tnnl 
offi adt t\ la 1 / )/'/4 ( if\ 



THE CRIME AND JUS1 ICE 
FOUNDATION 

J<4ui LariU'c. Kxe<. uti\ •' Director 
0.") Berkeley Stieet 
Bo^toM.MA021l(i 
((il7)42() OSOO 

'I h( ('.}•} tut nud jashtt t'outnlnfii'u t\n aoa- 
pft>ftl //^> U( \ fhni maunf^t s ndalf nad ///i t uth 
<y'/////m////7v (()/•// (7/<'//s nud at at tan I tutdtn- 
fit>u pf‘(>^rnat\, Shtjj also ptoi id t ht/iatta! 
nssisfnart in ihrnnas of ptxf^rntu drvrl(>pturaf. 
rorrttfious tununjit aitnf nad iah nut dinft 
\nm fiou\. 

DRUG TREATMENT 
AM ERNATIVE TO PRISON 

SM>tin P<>\vers. DepiitN District ,\itome\ 
Bro(»kKn Municipal i^iildiii^ 

2 1 0 Juriilenuui Street. Kimmii 0)7 
Br<mklvu,NV 11201 
(7 IS) 210 2241 

‘lilt Ditto IrtafaKafAlfttanhxt ft lhiwu 
(DIM*} i\ n proi^i'fiat nitt h\ flit Iht'oklyu 
Disfrit f .\fft>niry \ idfnr thnf fatxds ut>uvn>~ 
Itaf, sranid-ftuit ftloay t^fftitth ts nad off ns 
f fit at n sitli afinl. loa^-hrat fttanuraf iu Inti 
of pro\( t ufn>a and iaipnunitai af. 7 In pto- 
oiniii (iIm> prox'idi s hdp wifh joh\ and hottstuo 
to tdfi adt / s J///C litivt 1 1 lafilt h d ht a fan ttf. 



EEORIDACOMMUMTV 
CONTROL PR(U;RAM 

1 lariA Dodd. Direttor ol PndMtioii and 

Pii!i4e Sen it es 

2(iOI Blairstiuu Ko.ul 

Taliahassce. Kl, i2400 2">00 

(‘Ml I) )S7 2 1 0"» 

lilt I'loiitia (.t‘anaaaif\ ( ini/tid hiootnat. 
opt raft d uutlt t flit //// s/w/m of tin \ftift 
l)> fan fan af c/ (.t<rm fioa\. i\ a dtX t iMtu fno- 
[^iiitit ft<i tiffi Hilt IS ti’lio it'tniltl t'flit ni i\t Inn t 
III I a tin iiiit inftil. hiitn ijaiafs In i tiad u t'tk nt 
flit It >aataatf\ iiad an t Iom I\ v////< n i\ni fi\ loia 
itiitttif\ ill It I fti ti\ i ffn t i \ u ht t Hi i\ n \h h fid 
I ii\i lrtiil\ id a> an I f fliitii 2 ") i‘fli aili t 



THE NORTHEAST 
TREATMENT CENTER 

ll<»>sard Iseuher^. Directiu 
S 1.4 West St. 

\\'ilmin^t<m. DK lOSOI 
(.402) 017 SlOO 

'I In .\lf'/7/////>/ dmifuK ttf (i( uftr is aa ahohof 
nad (Into oufpnfn iif fmifan uf pn^raai. 7 ht 
(.t afmoadtn fs t in af tvalaafious, ojfns rouu- 
st lia^ s/ 7 r/M > niitl prtiviilt \ rrsidt ufial frraf- 
an af rtfmafs. 

CITIZKX AM) 

ADNOCACV GROl PS 
CAMPAIGN FOR AN 
KFFECTIV E CRIME POLICY 

Belli ( iarler. National ( Coordinator 
OIS KSt.,N\V 
Suite 100 

Washington. D( 2000 1 
(202) 02S 100.4 

lin ('.aaipniou foraa Kfftt fivt ( riatt Dtdn s is 
(I tinf itnial t lailiftoa of n iiaianl fusfu t nud 
f It t f(d offit inis irho Intvt t aHtd for "n rnfitatal 
tit haft (at trian ainl puaishan af 'flit 
('.nuiptiioa issiits puffin fndit \ pnptrs nad 
xnnlis xrifh fin anth < a ad fad it \anifnts ''f pro- 
andt (IU uudt isfnoiliaoof (fftdn't ntattanf 
jusfnt fadn h s. 

CENTER ON JUVENILE 
ANDCRIMINALJUSTICE 

\ iiiceiil S( hiraldi. Kxeciiti\r Diru tm 
1 (i22 Folsom Sturt 
San Fratu isi o. ( C A 'M 1 0 4 
(111)021 1001 

lilt (.tiifii oa liiX'tailt tiuil ( f tiaiiitil }a\fnt 
\(tl \ ft‘ itilint fin list i f iut tint nif toll as a sdn 
fit'll fo \i‘t in! pndilt ais fliroiioli (In prt<x istott of 
iliiti f \t n It I s. la-lit \ tnh i‘tnt i. pahin ttlinti- 
fun tnnl ft dm it til awisfnint fo t lit af \ iiad 
inj/ Uf It \ tiioitiiil fin t f aafi \ 



I HE CORREC TIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

l(( >1 H I t ( i.tnu,i. 1 x< < nf i\ e 1 )ii u t< >r 
1 )1 Fast I '»lh Stiei t 
\( s^ loik. N1 1000 I lion 
(212)211 1700 

I In (tintfii’iitilAwitinfioa ifStxt )t d r na 
milt pt adf af 1 1 i\n m .nfnni fhtif mh otnfi \ ,' i 
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correctimtal reform in Mw York State prisons. 
The Association inspects correctional facilities^ 
makes recommendations to the state lef^lature 
concerning prison management practices and 
advocates for greater use of alternatives to 
incarceration. 

DRUG STR.\TEGIES 
Mathea Falco, President 
2445 M Street NW, Suite 480 
Washington, DC 20037 
(202) 663-6090 

Drug Strategies promotes more effective 
approaches to the nation \s drug problems, and 
supports private and public initiatives that 
redtue the demand for drugs thrvugft prevention, 
education, treatment and law enfon ement. 

FAMILIES AGAINSl 
MANDATORY MINIMLMS 
Julie Stewart. President 
1001 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Suite 200 South 
Washington. DC 20004 
(202)457-5790 

Families .igainst Mandatory Minim urns 
(FAMM) is a national, grassroots organization 
working to repeal mandatory sentencing laws. 
FAMM ediaates the media, general public and 
policymakers about the impact of mandatory 
minimum sentences on the criminal justice 
tem, the corrections budget and the Iwes of indi- 
viduals sening exce.ssix>e sentences. 

JUSTICE FELLOWSHIP 

Steve V'arnam. Executive Director 
P.O.Box 16069 
Washington. DC 2004 1 6069 
(703)904-7312 

'through volunteer task forces in 27 states. 
Justice Fellowship promoter Hthficalh- 
hased principles vf restorative jusht . which 
hold offenders accountable for their crimes 
and restores victims through restitution and 
reconciliation. 



o 




MOTHERS AGAINST 
DRUNK DRIVING 

Bob Shearouse, Director of Public Policy- 
Si 1 E.John Carpenter Freeway 
Suite 700 

Irving, TX 75062-8187 
(214) 744-MADD 

Established in 1980, Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving is a non-profit organization that 
strives to find effective solutions to drunk dri- 
x>ing and underage drinking. Through 400 
chapters nationwide, MADD conducts a vari- 
ety of programs for youths and adults, offers 
cvun,selingand emotional support to x’ictims of 
drunk drixdng accidents and assists them in the 
criminal justice process, 

MINNESOTA CITIZENS COUNCIL 
ON CRIME ANDJUSTICE 

Richard Ericson, President 
822 S. Third Street. Suite 100 
Minneapolis. MN 55415 
(612)340-5432 

1 he Minne.sota Citizens Council on Crime and 
Justice xvorks to create effective responses to the 
causes and consequences of crime by providing 
reseanh, advocacy and a xoide range of sendees 
to individuals and organizations. 

LITIGATION AND 

lp:gal counsel 

FIX)RIDAJUSTICE INSTITUTE 

Randall Berg, Jr.. Executive Director 
200 South Biscayne Boulevard. Suite 720 
Miami. FL 33131 
(305)358 2081 

'I hr Florida Justice Institute engages in prison 
a n d ja il refo rm li t igatio n a n d adx *oca cy a irn ed 
at restricting the use of incarceration in 
Florida. 



Jl VEMITLAW CEN I ER 

Rohert (i. S( hwartz. Exet utive Direi tor 
SOI Arch Street. Suite 611) 

Philadelphia. PA 19107 
(215)625 1)551 

ihe ‘juvenile Law ('enter (JLC) moiutors tin 
use of Pennsslx ania facilities that house fuvf 
niles both before and after trial and u orks ti> 
iniproxr in-homc servues. JLC uses litigatiiui, 
laseadviuai v. (valituai building and training 




with Ugislative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment to imprm>e thejuvrniU after-care and 
probation systems. 

THE NATIONAL PRISON 
PROJECT OF THE AMERIC AN 
CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 

.Alvin Bronstein, Executive Director 
1875 Connecticut Avenue. NW 
Suite 410 

Washington. D.C. 20009 
(202) 234-4830 

Through litigation, negotiation and monitor- 
ing of consent decrees, the National Prison 
Project challenges unconstitutional conditions 
of confinement in U.S, prisons and jails. 

SOUTHERN CENTER 
FOR HUMAN E IGHTS 

Stephen B. Bright, f xecutive Direc tor 
Muadi B. Dibinga. Deputy Director 
S3 Poplar Street, NW 
Atlanta. CA 30303 
(404)688-1202 

'The Southern Center for Human Rights 
xcorks to improve conditions in Southern 
pri.sons and jails through litigatioxi and com- 
munity education, 

YOUTH L.AW CENTER 

Mark Soler, President 
1325 6th Street, NW 
Suite 1020 

VAashingtoti, DC 20005 
(202)637-0377 

Carole Shautter, Executive Director 
1 14 Sansome Street. Suite 950 
San Francisco, CA 94104 3820 
(415)543 3379 

Ihrough litigation, technical assistance pro- 
jects and training, the )huth Law Center works 
to end the confinement of youths in adult insti- 
tutions and improve conditions in juvenile 
detention renters and training schools in the 
I nited States. 7 he Center also advocates for 
the expansion ofdltcniatix'es 6' iruartcration. 
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PROFESSIONAL 

ASSOCIATION S 

AMERICAN CORRECTIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

James A. (iorulles.Jr.. Exenitivt Director 
H02r> l^ure) Lakes (lourt 
Uurel. MD 20707 507') 

(30l)20()-510() 

Foundfd in IS70, iht Amfricun Corrtiiiontil 
Association seeks to shape the dex’elopment of 
corrections policy in this country^ and to 
promote professional dexdopment in all areas 
oj corrections. 

AMERICAN PROBATION AM) 
PAROLE ASSOCI ATION 

I'iniolliy Mailliew s. Staff Director 
c/oTlie Councii of Stale (iovernnieiils 
P.O.Box I UHO 
Lexington, KV -40.578 
(606)2-4-4 S207 

American Probation and Pan It .-Ivwm lation 
members are inx'olx ed in the desif;;n. manage- 
ment and dclixer\ of p robot ion. parole and 
community-based serx ites for both adult and 
juvenile offenders. Ihe Association publishes 
repi'cts and policy statements and organizes 
edit rational prvgra ms . 

INTERNA I lONAL ASSOCIATIO N 
OF RESIDENTIAL AM) 
COMMIM1 V ALTERNALIN ES 

Peter Kinziger. Kxeculi\e Directin' 

P.O.Box I987 
LtiOosse. \VI 54f>n2 
(608)785 0200 

Hepresentinfr residential and other com mu ntfs- 
based correcti(>nal prof^rams. tin International 
Asstu iation of Resident iai and Com mu nits 
Alternatives (lARt.Aj providis inf(<rmation. 
training and other un ites ami promtdt \ tin 
dn'elopniriit and uu t^f inti rnndiatt t tmimir 
nits sanctnais 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PRETRIAL SERVICE AGENCIES 

Melinda VVlieeler, Pi esident 

c/o Kentucky Pretrial Sen ices Aj.. iicy 

1 00 Millcreek Park 

Frankfort. KY -4060 1 

(502) 573- 2350 

The \ational Association of Pretrial Sen in 
Agencies assists \fates with the dexrlopmeut of 
pretrial supervision programs. 

NATIONAL ASSOCI ATION OF 
SENTEN( IN(, ADNOC.ATES 

(iayle. N. Hebron N.itioiiai C'.ivordinator 
0I8F Street. NW 
Suite 50 ! 

Wasliingtoii. DC 2000-4 
(202)6280871 

7 he \ational .issociation if Sentencing 
.idvocates (.\ASAj xcorks t-n l-f half if defen- 
dants in htdh tapital and non-capital cases to 
present mitigating information and sentem- 
ing proposals in criminal court. 

NATIONAL( ONSORIILM 
OF TASCPRO(.RAMS 

Kobeit May. K.xecutive Director 
Karl I fill li. lASC Program Manager 
Sf)30 Kenton Street. ** 1 2 1 
Silver Spring. MI) 20010 
(301)608 0505 

/ heAational Constu tium of I.TSC ('Inatment 
.■ilfernafix t s to .Sfrtet Crime) Pngrams is a 
members/ifp organization if programs and 
individuals dedicated to the professit^nal deliv- 
ers t fcase management and treatment nev 
6' drug’inx olx'fd offenders. 7 he Ctuiu^i tium 
alsi prt>X'idn training ami tecliiihal as'infa me 
(<n linking nuret tional prtgraimi with (t>m- 
mnnifs fran\itii>nal v/7i /nv 

N VI lON AL OR(.AM/ A i lON 
OF\ IC I IMS ASSIS I AN( F 

I)i. Marlene N'inmg. Direi tin 
1757 Park Kn.i(l.NW 
\N.islmigtnii. |)( 2()01<I 

(202)232 ()()S2 

Iht .\atn>na! ( h^anr.atu n t f I n tin/ \wi\ 
fnm 1 (.\( A \l I <. (I m>n piofif. miftt mil it 'w/ 
n rat ion that pfi iidt i dim t \Kppot f (o i u tim\ 
t f} u<lnittnmt .NCI Ciwi^tw o fim\ u ifh an\ 



legal act ion they might seek and offers refeirals 
to those xvho need additional sendees. 

INFORMATION 

CLEARINGHOISES 

I)RL(;S AM) CRIME DATA 
CENTER AM) CLEARINiaiOL SE 

1600 Research Boulevard 
Rockville. MI) 20850 
(800) 666-3332 

The Drugs and Crime Data Center Clearing- 
house makes available, thivugf a eon tract xvith 
the r..S. Department if fust ice. iuforniation 
on drug crimes. 7 A Centei publishes reports 
and hihliographies and provides current data 
on drugviolations. drng-n.sing offenders in the 
niminal justice system and the impact of drugs 
on the administration of the jnstite syshm. 

NAFIONALCRIMINALJl SLICK 
RFFERENCESERMCF 

1600 Research Boulevard 
Rockville. MD 20850 
(800) 732 3277 

The \ational Criminal fustier Hefereme 
.Service. :.nder eon tract xvith the T.S. Depart- 
ment of fustier. pnrntlesjn.\tice infvnnation. Ihe 
Seivieeulso pnhiishes materials on prison.s. cor- 
reetion.s. laxc enfonemeut. resoimes forx ietims. 
juxenile jnstier and AIDS among vffendeis. 

OVERCROWDFI) TIMES 

( )verc rowded 'Finies is a nexvsletter published 
si.\ timrs a \earb\ Castim Research Corpor- 
ation and funded h\ I he Edna McCoiiriell 
Clark Foundation. I he annual siihu eiption 
lati is >'7.) /c) institutions and .S3.) fot indi- 
x'iiluals. lo ret cm further infonmition or pur- 
iliase (i \ahseriptitin, nntaet: 

( lastiiie Researc h ( !orp<>iali)>n 
kale 1 lamillmi. Assm ute Kditm 
P.O. Bov 1 10 
( 'asiuie. Maine 0 432 I 
(207) 12() 052 1 [ilium 
(207) (2() 0528 (a\ 
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